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Dear  Pioneer  and  Cal  Gold  Enthusiasts  : 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  are  fast  approaching  our  annual  SPPN  Meeting.  This  year,  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  a s our  guest  speaker  whose  wealth  of  knowledge  has  earned  him  the  title  of  Sr.  Research 
Historian  for  Wells  Fargo  Bank  — a position  he  has  filled  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Dr.  Robert  Chandler 
is  a name  familiar  to  most  Brasher  readers  as  a frequent  contributor  to  our  publication  on  a number  of 
topics.  As  usual  this  year’s  meeting  is  being  held  during  on  the  Saturday  of  the  ANA’s  World  Fair  of 
Money  in  Los  Angeles.  For  details  of  our  meeting  and  Dr.  Chandler’s  presentation  , see  our  meeting 
announcement  on  Page  12  . Former  YN  and  now  Johns  Hopkins  student,  Elliot  Wehner  and  I will  also  be 
presenting  some  further  revelations  on  the  controversial  “Franklin  Hoard’’  Gold  Pieces.  It  surely  will  be 
a meeting  not  to  be  missed! 

As  exciting  as  the  upcoming  meeting  is,  this  edition  of  the  Brasher  Bulletin  hold  s a number  of  outstanding  articles  submitted  by  our 
members.  In  fact,  a couple  are  so  well  researched  that  we  have  determined  that  parts  of  the  articles  will  appear  in  the  winter  edition. 

Our  first  article  is  from  regular  columnist  Michael  Wehner  and  tells  the  story  of  the  miner’s  use  of  ‘bills  of  exchange’  to  send  money 
back  to  their  loved  ones  over  far  distances.  Michael  does  an  excellent  job  of  explaining  and  showing  how,  these  banknotes  played  a 
part  in  our  nation’s  gold  msh. 

Another  article  of  note  is  a contribution  from  member  William  Robins  on  his  discovery  of  two  error  coins  during  his  visit  to  the  Ne- 
vada State  Museum.  Not  only  is  this  an  entertaining  read,  but  William’s  findings  make  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  both 
the  Carson  City  mint  and  Trade  Dollars  alike.  At  the  ripe  old  age  of  16,  Will  is  already  a seasoned  researcher  and  writer  of  Western 
Numismatics. 

Dan  Owens  brought  much  to  the  table  with  TWO  fantastic  articles  on  different  Pioneer  subjects.  The  first  attempts  to  make  a case 
against  the  much  debated  authenticity  of  the  1965  S.F.  Mint  Bars.  What  Owens  discovered  is  revealed  and  argued  in  his  story.  The 
second  contribution  is  a work  on  the  elusive  J.J.  Conway,  shedding  light  on  the  life  of  the  famous  assayer/  banker. 

Interspersed  amongst  these  new  contributions,  you  will  find  the  finale  to  columnist  Fred  Holabird’s  groundbreaking  article  on  the 
Sealey/  La  Touch  Alaska  gold  nugget . This  is  followed  by  part  II  of  letter  one  from  Dame  Shirley’s  adventure  across  the  American 
frontier . Assistant  Editor,  Lena  DeMarco  Taylor  found  the  former  as  well  as  commencing  a new  feature  of  notable  Pioneer  and  Cal. 
Gold  auction  highlights  from  major  firms  in  the  industry. 

While  I conclude  this  salutation  mentioning  our  last  laugh  as  rounding  up  the  Summer  2009  edition,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make 
note  of  the  importance  of  member  contributions.  Our  newsletter  simply  does  not  thrive  without  them.  Despite  the  recent  outpouring, 
we  still  need  more  to  complete  the  next  (as  well  as  future)  Brasher  Bulletin,  so  please,  do  not  be  shy!  Send  us  your  articles,  stories, 
images,  notes  and  other  fodder  sooner  than  later! 

Enjoy! 
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California  Gold  Rush  “Bills  of  Exchange” 

By  Michael  Wehner 

Many  a miner  left  a sweetheart,  wife  or  parents  back  East  when  he  came  to  California  seeking  his  for- 
tune in  the  Gold  Rush.  Sending  some  of  that  new  found  wealth  back  home  was  a risky  proposition. 
Carrying  it  back  himself  on  the  several  week  trip  east  was  not  an  option  for  those  anxious  to  stay  in 
the  hills  to  look  for  more  of  the  precious  metal.  Neither  was  sending  an  individual  package  of  gold  dust  a viable 
alternative  as  it  was  almost  certain  to  be  stolen.  However,  by  the  early  1850’s  a miner  could  purchase  a “Bill  of 
Exchange”  from  a variety  of  banking  companies  to  guarantee  that  the  money  would  get  to  its  destination  safely. 
These  notes  were  often  issued  in  triplicate  with  one  sent  overland  and  a duplicate  sent  by  sea  to  better  the  odds 
that  the  money  desired  to  be  sent  reached  the  intended  destination  in  a timely  manner.  The  third  might  be  kept 
as  a receipt  or  sent  via  a tertiary  route.  Generally  made  out  to  a specific  individual,  the  first  of  the  three  cop- 
ies presented  to  the  Eastern  bank  would  be  redeemed  and  the  remaining  copies  were  voided  and  discarded.  Of 
course,  some  of  these  remainders  survive  to  present  a tangible  connection  to  the  early  transfer  of  California’s 
wealth  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Early  California  banking 

With  the  memory  of  the  financial  panic  of  1837  fresh  in  their  minds,  the  writers  of  the  1849  California  constitu- 
tion prohibited  the  use  of  paper  money  and  forbade  the  granting  of  charters  to  banking  corporations.  Instead, 
banking  functions  were  restricted  to  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  causing  them  to  be  personally  liable  for 
such  financial  obligations.  Since  banks  are  essential  to  the  success  of  a local  economy,  numerous  opportunities 
to  provide  such  services  were  exploited  by  eager  entrepreneurs.  This  system  of  banking  was  largely  unregulated 
and  the  subject  of  many  scandals.  Embezzlement,  thievery  and  simple  incompetence  caused  a series  of  bank 
panics. 


These  early  bankers  provided  the  traditional  financial  services  such  as 
depositing  and  loaning  money.  They  also  provided  services  unique  to  a 
gold  rush  economy  relating  to  precious  metals.  Merchants  who  bought 
significant  amounts  of  gold  dust  and  express  companies  who  trans- 
ported it  were  among  the  first  to  start  offering  banking  services.  Ad- 
vertisements in  the  newspaper  Alta  California  illustrate  some  of  these 
establishments. 

In  this  typical  ad,  Burgoyne  & Co.  advertised  “EXCHANGE  FOR 
SALE,  at  sight  or  time...”  on  a variety  of  banks  in  Eastern  and  Europe- 
an cities.  These  were  banks  in  which  Burgoyne  had  accounts  where  the 
receiver  of  a “Bill  of  Exchange”  could  go  to  get  their  money.  A single 
bank  is  usually  listed  on  the  actual  note.  The  larger  San  Francisco  banks  would  have  contracts  in  more  cities 
than  the  smaller  banks.  Clients  would  have  to  choose  a bank  that  had  a contract  in  a city  near  where  the  receiver 
lived.  The  clause  “at  sight  or  time”  refers  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  “At  sight”  meant  that  the  note  was  re- 
deemed for  cash  as  soon  as  it  was  presented  to  the  receiving  bank.  “Time”  meant  that  redemption  would  be  de- 
layed several  days.  This  is  usually  indicated  on  the  notes  themselves  with  periods  of  a few  days  or  even  weeks. 
The  purpose  of  the  waiting  period  is  unknown,  but  it  would  seem  likely  that  “at  sight”  terms  would  have  been 
more  expensive.  The  ad  also  notes  that  Burgoyne  purchased  gold  and  offered  other  investment  services. 
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This  1851  Burgoyne  & Co.  note  is  among 
the  earliest  of  these  notes.  It  reads  “Ten  days 
after  sight  of  this  Second  of  Exchange,  (first 
and  third  of  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid), 
Pay  to  the  order  of  S.M.  Cartney  Caldwell 
One  hundred  fifty  two  pounds,  nine  shil- 
lings Sterling.  Value  received,  which  place 
to  account.  To  Mess.  Baring  Brothers  & Co. 
London.”  This  note  is  then  the  duplicate 
or  second  copy.  The  “first”  copy  was  most 
likely  redeemed.  In  fact,  most  surviving 
notes  of  any  early  California  bank  are  the 
duplicates  or  triplicates.  The  rare  “firsts”  that  are  encountered  are  usually  blank.  This  particular  note  was  sent  to 
Great  Britain  and  denominated  in  Pounds  Stirling  with  a rather  lengthy  waiting  period  of  ten  days.  The  note  is 
engraved  with  a maritime  scene  suggesting  a rapid  transit  across  the  ocean. 


Bankml  House 
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Burgoyne  & Co.  survived  the  1851  depression  that  gripped  San  Francisco,  but  many  of  the  California  banks  of 
this  period  failed  spectacularly.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  these  early  bankers  was  James  King  of  William. 
Unlike  many  of  his  competitors.  King  actually  had  previous  banking  experience.  King’s  bank  would  fail  in  1851 
after  one  of  the  many  fires  in  San  Francisco  destroyed  his  building.  He  was  severely  injured  in  the  conflagration 


but  upon  recovery  went  to  work  as  the  cashier  for  the  much  larger  firm  of  Adam’s  & Co.  as  he  was  bankrupted. 
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" Philadelphia  Bank, Philadelphia, 
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James  King  of  \\iltiam 


This  small  gold  ingot  stamped  “James  King  of  William”  is  on  exhibit  at  the  Union  Bank  of  California  (Corner  of  Sansome 
and  California  Streets,  San  Franeiseo). 


stone  imported  from  China  to  withstand 
notes  from  both  banks  and  survived  the 
rently  occupies  the  site. 


An  unissued  First  of  Exchange  from  the  Banking  House  of  James  King  of  William. 
All  of  King’s  notes  are  very  rare  today  and  most  are  unissued  but  in  high  grade. 

Black  Friday  and  the  1854  financial  crisis 

By  1 854,  the  two  largest  banks  in  San  Francisco  were  Adams  & Co. 
and  Page,  Bacon  & Co.  Located  in  the  same  building  on  the  comer 
of  California  and  Montgomery  Streets,  these  two  banks  would  fail  in 
a sensational  scandal  in  February  of  the  following  year.  The  building 
itself,  known  as  the  Granite  Block,  was  built  by  John  Parrot  out  of 
the  many  fires  that  plagued  San  Francisco  at  the  time.  It  is  depicted  on 
1906  earthquake  but  was  torn  down  in  the  1920s.  The  Omni  Hotel  cur- 
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Page,  Bacon  & Co.  was  actually  a branch  of  the  St.  Louis  parent  firm  of  the  same  name.  The  California  branch 
was  established  in  either  1849  or  1850  and  moved  to  Parrot’s  building  in  1852.  Bills  of  exchange  from  this  firm 
are  known  from  St.  Louis,  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco. 


This  1852  duplicate  note  of  Page,  Bacon  & Co.  features  three  prominent  engravings.  At  the  bottom  is  a version 
of  the  California  State  Seal.  Towards  the  left  are  a seaman,  nautical  equipment  and  an  allegorical  figure  indica- 
tive of  transit.  At  the  top  of  the 
note  is  another  female  allegori- 
cal figure  bridging  the  two  parts 
of  the  country.  On  her  left  are 
scenes  from  the  Eastern  US,  for 
example,  a bridge  and  a railroad. 

On  her  right  is  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  in  the  background  and  min- 
ing equipment  in  the  foreground. 

This  particular  note  was  drawn 
on  a New  York  City  bank  with 
the  waiting  period  crossed  out 
and  “At  sight”  handwritten  on  it.  This  1854  duplicate  note  of  Page,  Bacon  & Co.  also  features  three  engravings. 
The  State  Seal  at  the  bottom,  a steamship  at  the  top  and  the  Parrot  building  on  the  left. 


In  1854,  Adams  & Co.  was  the  largest  express  company  in  California,  larger  than  the  now  better  known  Wells, 
Fargo  & Co.  Newspaper  advertisements  appear  at  the  time  for  both  its  stage  coach  lines  and  banking  services. 

Adams  & Co.  was  a well-re- 
spected banking  firm  and 
responsible  for  introducing 
many  of  the  privately  minted 
gold  coins  of  the  time  into 
general  circulation.  However, 
the  company  was  corrupted 
by  its  chief  California  officer, 
Isaias  Woods,  who  speculated 
its  assets  on  his  own  behalf 
in  mostly  bad  investments. 

Not  coincidentally,  the  Boston 
parent  firm  was  reorganized 
in  1854,  making  the  California 
business  a separate  entity.  This  corruption  was  also  known  by  its  cashier,  James  King  of  William,  whose  disgust 
would  lead  him  to  start  his  own  newspaper  and  crusade  against  the  rampant  corruption  in  San  Francisco.  King’s 
death  was  a result  of  one  of  his  exposes  in  1856,  leading  to  the  famous  second  Committee  of  Vigilance. 

This  rare  1853  Adams  & Co.  duplicate  note  also  features  a vignette  of  the  Parrot  building  as  well  as  the  State 
Seal  and  an  allegorical  transportation  figure.  The  building  vignettes  on  the  notes  from  the  two  banks  both  fea- 
ture only  the  names  of  the  issuing  institution  on  the  top  frieze.  This  contradiction  becomes  even  more  interest- 
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ing  when  examining  another 
contemporary  engraving  of 
the  building  compared  with 
close-ups  of  the  notes  shown 
below. 

The  contemporary  engraving 
at  the  top  shows  a building 
that  has  neither  firms’  name 
at  the  top  but  rather  that  each 
firm  occupied  one  half  the 
building.  Compare  this  to  the 
close-ups  of  the  depictions  on  the  two  bank  notes.  The  view  in  all  three  engravings  is  looking  towards  the  north- 
west comer  of  California  and  Montgomery  Streets.  The  top  figure  shows  Page,  Bacon  & Co.  on  the  left  side  and 
Adams  & Co.  on  the  right  side  of  the  building  with  each  firms’  names  above  the  windows.  This  would  seem  a 
more  equitable  way  to  share  advertising. 


In  early  1855,  Page,  Bacon  & Co.  had  been  informed  that  the  home  office  was  in  financial  trouble  and  was 

instmcted  to  send  $1,000,000  in  gold 


r 4 li  ( . R « 4 II  > A r«  \ II 


to  cover  the  debts.  However,  transit 
between  California  and  Missouri  took 
several  weeks  at  that  time  and  the  pay- 
ments did  not  arrive  in  time  to  save  the 
firm.  On  Febmary  17,  1855,  a steamer 
from  Panama  brought  news  that  the  St. 
Louis  based  parent  fimi  of  Page,  Ba- 
con & Co.  had  failed.  With  $2,000,000 
outstanding,  a mn  on  the  bank  ensued  as 
the  San  Francisco  office  ran  out  of  cash. 
Entreaties  to  prominent  San  Francisco 
financiers  fell  on  deaf  ears  and  by  Febru- 
ary 22,  the  bank  was  unable  to  meet  its 
obligations  and  shut  its  doors.  The  very 
next  day,  the  severely  overextended  Ad- 
ams & Co.  announced  that  they  would 
not  open  at  all  without  paying  out  any  of 
the  cash  that  it  had  on  hand.  The  result- 
ing panic,  known  as  “Black  Friday’’ 
forced  the  failure  of  several  other  San 
Francisco  banks.  However,  Adams  & 

Co.  still  had  considerable  assets  when 

it  closed  that  were  not  paid  out  to  its  debtors.  A lengthy  series  of  lawsuits  and  countersuits  followed,  during  the 
middle  of  which  the  account  books  of  Adams  & Co  were  found  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  the  San  Francisco 
bay.  Curiously,  the  pages  with  entries  from  February  21  and  22  were  missing! 


April  1 , I 854  Page,  Uacon  & C'o.  note  January  31,1 853  Adams  & Co.  note 
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The  legal  proceedings  terminated  several  years  later  when  it  became  apparent  there  was  nothing  left  to  pay  out, 
the  assets  presumably  embezzled  by  Isaias  Woods  and  the  officers  of  Palmer,  Cook  & Co.,  the  bank  where  as- 
sets were  transferred  to  on  Black  Friday.  No  criminal  convictions  were  ever  made  in  the  matter. 


V\  illiam  Tecumseh  Sherman,  Gold  Rush  Banker 

Much  of  what  is  known  about  early  San  Francisco  banking  comes  from  letters  of  William  T.  Sherman,  the  fa- 
mous civil  war  Union  general.  A graduate  of  West  Point,  Sherman  had  come  to  San  Francisco  in  1847  with  the 
United  States  Army.  Resigning  his  commission  in  1850,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Henry  Turner  to  establish  a San  Francisco  branch  of  the  St. 

Louis  firm,  Lucas  & Simonds,  who  had  noticed  the  success  in  California 
of  his  St.  Louis  competitors.  Known  as  Lucas,  Turner  & Co.,  Shennan 
had  a one  eighth  interest  in  the  bank  and  was  made  the  managing  partner 
in  San  Francisco. 


His  correspondences  to  his  St.  Louis  partners  survived  and  cover  many 
interesting  events  in  1850’s  San  Francisco.  Sherman  provided  details  of 
his  business  and  competitors,  including  the  revelation  that  the  three  per- 
cent fee  charged  to  send  money  from  California  to  the  Eastern  states  was 
not  profitable  due  to  shipping  costs  and  losses  from  thefts.  His  quick 
actions  to  obtain  emergency  loans  on  “Black  Friday”  and  his  impeccable 

reputation  for  honesty  allowed  Lucas,  Turner  & Co.  to  meet  its  ob-  , e;  • w / io=;n- 

ligations  and  survive  the  panic.  By  1857,  business  in  San  Francisco 
had  slowed  and  Sherman  moved  to  New  York  City  to  open  a branch 

there.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  get  entangled  in  the  financial  panic  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  steamer.  Central 
America.  After  the  failure  of  the  firm,  he  was  sent  briefly  to  San  Francisco  to  liquidate  the  remaining  California 
holdings.  He  then  returned  to  the  Midwest  to  pursue  other  opportunities,  eventually  rejoining  the  US  Aimy.  The 
original  Lucas,  Turner  & Co.  bank  building  still  stands  at  498  Jackson  Street  (at  Montgomery  Street). 

An  1854  duplicate  bill  of  exchange  from  Lucas,  Turner  & Co.  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  Lucas  & Symond. 
The  top  vignette  is  of  an  allegorical  figure  holding  a caduceus,  the  magic  staff  of  Hermes  (Mercury),  while 
the  bottom  figure  is  of  winged  Mercury  himself  symbolizing  swiftness.  Printed  by  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  & 

Edson,  New  York.  Note 
“Wm.  T.  Sherman”  on  the 
scroll  at  the  right. 
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Summary 

Like  much  of  life  in  Gold 
Rush  San  Francisco,  the 
banking  business  was  an 
unregulated  free  for  all. 


Lucas,  Turner  & Co.  hank  building 


Lucas,  Turner  & Co.  Note 


Because  of  a distrust  in  paper  money  that  would  last  well  into  the  1 870s,  there  are  no  collectible  California 
banknotes  of  this  period  such  as  those  from  Eastern  states.  However,  the  bills  of  exchange  used  by  the  pioneers 
to  export  money  to  other  parts  of  the  nation  remain  as  an  interesting  substitute  collectible. 
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Specialists  in; 

Territorial  Gold 
Colonials 
Choice  U.S.  gold 
Gold  Tokens 
Better  Exonumia 
Hawaiian 


Competent. 

Fair. 

Friendly. 

Honest. 


$50  Gold  Lettered  Edge  Slug 


ROBERT  RHUE 
NUMISMATICS 

P.  O.  Box  371437 
Denver,  Colorado  80237 
303/671-0650 
Fax:  303/671-0691 
RRHUE@QWESTOFFICE.NET 


The  Sealey,  Latouche,  Alaska  Gold  Nugget  Token 

Charles  E.  Sealy  - Latouche,  AK 

By  Fred  N.  Holabird 


PART  II 

The  Latouche  General  Store 

There  were  tw'O  general  stores 
in  Latouche.  The  main  store 
was  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Latouche  Copper  Company 
(owner  and  operator  of  the  Bo- 
nanza Copper  Mine),  its  successor 
the  Beatson  Copper  Company,  and 
later  Kennecott.  The  town  was 
generally  a company 
town.  The  Bonanza, 
or  Beatson  mine 
as  it  was  invari- 
ably called,  was  the 
largest  employer  by 
far,  with  40  to  1 00 
men  working  there 
about  1909  by  dif- 
fering accounts.  The 
financial  panic  of 
1907-1908  however, 
left  just  two  active 
mines  open  in  1909, 
and  the  Bonanza 
still  accounted  for 
most  of  the  pro- 
duction and  employment.  The 
town  had  developed  into  a normal 
mining  camp  with  a few  stores, 
saloons,  a post  office  and  other 
businesses.  The  two  general  stores, 
one  owned  by  the  Bonanza  mine 
interests  and  the  other  a competi- 
tive effort,  were  the  only  source  of 
provisions  to  miners.  In  1910,  the 
Bradstreet  Commercial  Ratings 


publication  listed  A.  K.  Beatson 
as  the  manager  of  the  Bonanza 
mine  store  and  Irving  Kimball 
as  the  manager  of  the  competi- 
tion. Since  Beatson  was  still  the 
manager  of  the  mine  in  1908,  but 
was  not  the  main  mine  manager  in 
1910  (Kennecott’s  man  Seagrave 
was  reported  as  the  manager  of 
the  Bonanza  in  later  1910,)  it  is 
unknown  if  he  continued  there  in 


any  capacity.  It  is  more  likely  that 
Bradstreet  listed  him  as  manager  of 
the  store  because  he  was  the  man- 
ager of  the  Company.'  It  is  more 
likely  that  there  was  a separate 

' It  also  makes  sense  that  if  Beatson  was  formally 
bought  out  by  the  Guggenheims  in  1907-8,  that  he 
had  plenty  of  money  in  hand  and  would  have  had 
little  to  no  interest  in  running  a general  store  for 
wages.  He  was  not  found  in  1910  or  subsequent  US 
or  Canadian  eensus  data.  1 9 1 0 or  subsequent  US  or 
Canadian  eensus  data. 


manager  in  1909,  which  may  have 
been  Charles  Sealey.  We  know 
that  the  copper  price  crash  of  1 908 
subsequent  to  the  financial  panic  of 
1907-8  caused  a mass  exodus  from 
Latouche,  such  that  there  were  only 
two  mines  in  production  in  1909. 

If  Sealey  had  been  manager  of  the 
store,  he  may  have  left  at  that  time. 
Another  possibility  exists  that  he 
was  hired  to  promote  the  mine  and 
store  at  the  Alaska 
Yukon  Pacific  Ex- 
position in  Seattle 
m 1909. 

After  the  Bonanza 
mine  began  pro- 
ducing rich  ores, 
Beatson  sold  out  to 
the  Guggenheims 
in  1907.  After  cash 
was  in  hand.  Beat- 
son  probably  sold 
his  store  as  part 
of  the  mine  sale 
and  retired  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he 
died  in  1914.“  Did 
Sealey  buy  the  store  in  1908-1909? 
Did  he  operate  it  for  a short  time, 
then  lease  it  to  another  operator,  as 
was  typical  in  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia mining  regions?  These,  and 
other  important  questions  cannot  be 
answered  without  further  research, 
particularly  if  county  or  regional 

^ Fairbanks  Daily  (Sunday)  Times,  December  27, 
1914. 
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deed  and  tax  records  still  exist  for 
the  Latouche  Island  region. 

A colorful,  yet  sad  story  of  the 
competing  general  stores  in 
Latouche  at  the  time  is  related 
in  the  History  of  Prince  William 
Sound; 


the  Latouche  mining  camp  after 
ownership  of  the  Bonanza  (Beat- 
son)  Mine  was  transferred  to  Gug- 
genheim interests  and  production 
was  boosted  to  commercial  levels. 
The  increased  production  brought 
in  many  miners  and  laborers  into 


Anchorage  pioneer  Decema  Kimball 
Andreson  tells  of  her  memories  of 
growing  up  at  Latouche  where  her 
family  owned  a grocery  store.  In  July, 
1913,  her  mother  woke  her  after 
midnight  when  a fire  started  in  a 
nearby  saloon.  Hurriedly,  they 
tried  to  save  a storeroom  full  of 
furs  purchased  from  the  natives  at 
Chenega;  but  soon  the  building 
was  ablaze...  The  next  morning, 
her  father  asked  the  miners  why 
no  one  came  to  help:  "the  men  told 


him  the  bosses  would  not  let  them 
come  to  our  aid,  as  our  store  was  in 
competition  with  their  commissary.  ’’  ^ 
By  the  time  the  1920  Census  was 
taken,  Sealey,  then  53  years  old, 
was  managing  a boarding  house  in 
Valdez. 

Polk’s  1 923  Alaska  and  Yukon 
Directory  shows  Sealey  and  Ge- 
lineau  running  a general  merchan- 
dise business  in  Latouche  in  1923. 
The  Latouche  token  shows  only 
Sealey’s  name,  indicating  sole 
proprietorship.  The  question  arises 
whether  Sealey  had  acquired  the 
store  long  before  this  when  he  first 
spent  time  at  Latouche,  or  if  this 
was  a business  bom  of  his  later  life. 
Sealey  apparently  died  within  the 
1920  decade. 

The  Latouche  Cold  Nugget  Coin 

(token) 

This  remarkable  Latouche  coin 
may  date  from  an  early  period  of 

l.cllicoc;  pp98-W. 
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Latouche. 

Little  is  known  of  the  development 
of  the  town  itself,  but  it  may  have 
begun  about  the  time  the  Bonanza 
mine  began  shipping  ore,  cl 905. 
The  1908  Pacific  Mercantile  Direc- 
tory inclusive  of  Alaska  mentioned 
the  town,  and  that  it  had  40  resi- 
dents, but  listed  no  businesses  nor 
specified  the  residents,  probably 
because  of  the  remote  location 
of  the  mining  camp.  The  1910 
Bradstreet  Commercial  Business 
Ratings  listing  for  .lanuary,  1910 
showed  only  a few  businesses, 
two  general  stores  and  one  saloon. 
The  saloon  was  run  by  Charles  A. 
Trecklenberg  and  the  merchandise 
stores  by  A.  K.  Beatson  and  the 
other  by  Irving  Kimball.  Beatson  is 
not  found  in  the  US  Census  re- 


cords, possibly  confirming  his  pres- 
ence on  Latouche  Island,  where  it 
is  likely  that  there  was  no  census 
canvas. 

The  style  of  the  token  is  nearly 
identical  to  the  William  Haferkom 
Everett,  Washington  gold  nugget 
piece.  Though  the  two  were  appar- 
ently made  by  different  die  sinkers, 
they  were  clearly  designed  after 
one  another,  or  by  the  same  per- 
son who  may  have  used  different 
manufacturers.  The  timing  of  both 
strongly  suggest  a direct  link  to  the 
Alaska  Yukon-Pacific  Exposition 
(AYPE)  in  1909.  It  was  a regional 
World’s  Fair  of  great  importance 
showing  off  all  of  the  Alaska  indus- 
tries, especially  mining,  fisheries 
and  furriers.  The  theme  of  gold, 
particularly  utilizing  gold  nuggets 
was  a big  deal,  as  the  fair  celebrat- 
ed “12  years  of  prosperity  since  the 
1897  Alaska  Gold  Rush.”  The  fair 
got  its  start  on  June  1,  1909,  and 
ran  for  138  days: 

Just  moments  before  12  noon  Pacific 
Time,  President  William  Howard  Taft 
from  the  east  room  of  the  White  House, 
pressed  a telegraph  key  made  ofKlon- 
dyke  gold  nuggets  that  sent  a signal 
across  the  continent  to  ring  a gong  at 
the  fairgrounds  (thus  officially  open- 
ing the  fair.)"* 

The  fair  was  so  popular  that  79, 

976  people  paid  fifty  cents  each  to 
get  in  on  the  first  day  alone.  The 
nugget  theme  was  so  popular  that 
hundreds  of  souvenirs  made  with 
real  and  artificial  gold  nuggets 
were  sold  at  the  fair.  Many  survive 
today,  particularly  breast  badges, 

Laiigc,  (ireg;  “AYPlv  Open.s  for  a 1.^8  Day  Rim 
on  .lime  I,  1909”;  Washington  History  online  site 
llistorylink.org 
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souvenir  spoons  and  so  forth. 

Both  the  Haferkom  Everett,  Wash- 
ington and  the  Latouche  coins  were 
made  on  unique  planchets  made 
in  the  three  dimensional  shape  of 
a gold  pan.  The  Haferkom  gold 
nugget  piece  appears  to  date  to 
the  1909  period.-^  Haferkom  was 
probably  promoting  his  cigar  busi- 
ness at  the  AYPE  in  1909  with 
his  nugget  tokens.  No  other  coins 
or  tokens  with  the  three  dimen- 
sional gold  pan  planchet  are  known 
today.'’  The  Valdez  nugget  tokens 
were  made  and  used  about  1908. 
The  George  Frau  “The  Fairbanks” 
(bar),  Valdez  gold  nugget  token 
dates  to  the  period  1 908- 1911.  It 
thus  makes  complete  sense  that  the 
Latouche  token  is  from  the  1909 
period  on  a comparative  manufac- 
ture basis. 

The  dating  of  the  Latouche  piece 
allows  for  further  interpretation. 
Sealey  may  have  managed  the 
Bonanza  Mine  store  in  1909,  and 
there  is  a great  possibility  that  the 
Bonanza  Mine  showed  off  their 
rich  ores  and  perhaps  ingots  at  the 
AYPE.  A number  of  other  impor- 
tant coins  were  made  and  distribut- 
ed at  the  AYPE,  inclusive  of  at  least 
three  different  gold  pieces.  Also, 

^ Haferkom  began  as  a Everett  eigar  store  merehant 
in  1897,  moving  there  from  Snohomish.  He  was  a 
well  known  tobaeconist,  and  ran  a popular  store  on 
Hewitt  Street.  By  1910  he  had  expanded  his  business 
to  a saloon  and  liquor  store  according  to  census 
records,  which  show  the  main  business  as  liquors. 
This  the  nugget  token  must  be  pre- 1910.  In  1912  he 
moved  to  the  comer  store  and  expanded  her  business 
to  the  second  floor  to  include  billiards  and  other 
games.  He  died  suddenly  in  March  1916.  [Personal 
Communication  with  Mike  Barnhart,  author  of  the 
article  on  the  Haferkom  tokens  in  the  Washington 
Token  Book.] 

^ While  no  others  were  located  in  western  token 
references,  there  is  always  a possibility  that  others 
may  exist. 


the  copper  nuggets  on  the  Latouche 
coins  have  been  artificially  colored 
with  silver  and  gold,  representa- 
tive of  Latouche  Island’s  three 
producing  metals.  This  renders 
the  unmistakable  suggestion  that 
the  Latouche  piece  may  have  been 
made  for  the  AYPE.  These  coins 
could  have  been  for  sale  at  the 
Exposition  for  $1  as  an  advertising 
piece.  The  reverse  of  the  Sealey 
Latouche  tokens  reads:  “Good  for 
one  dollar’s  worth  of  anything.”  It 
could  have  been  used  to  buy  sup- 
plies at  his 


store.  This 

slogan  renders  the  interpretation 
that  Sealey’s  establishment  was  a 
general  store,  not  a saloon,  cigar 
store,  or  otherwise. 

Another  interesting  circumstance 
is  the  Sealey-Gelineau  partnership 
which  appears  to  have  begun  about 
1914  coincident  with  Beatson’s 
death  in  Los  Angeles.  This  lends 
further  speculation  that  Sealey  act- 
ed as  a sole  proprietor  in  his  ven- 
tures before  1914,  since  after  that 
date  it  appears  that  any  business 
he  was  involved  with  was  with  his 


partner  Gelineau,  including  when 
he  returned  to  Latouche  about  1922 
to  1923  to  run  the  Latouche  general 
store  again. 

Ronald  Benice’s  Alaska  Tokens 
(1994)  book  dates  the  coin  to  the 
1917  to  1923  period.  This  differs 
substantially  from  the  interpreta- 
tion offered  here.  Benice  also 
indicates  that  Sealey  founded  the 
Pinzon  in  1915.  The  timing  of 
the  store  as  reported  by  Benice 
coincides  with  a business  decline 
after  the  largest  boom  period  for 
Latouche.  This  information  is  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  census  and  other 
historical  data.  First,  according  to 
the  1920  census  data,  Sealey 
was  running  a boarding  house 
in  Valdez  in  1920.  Second, 
the  token  is  made  in  a style 
consistent  with  the  other  nug- 
get tokens,  which  are  thought 
to  be  exclusively  pre- 1910. 
Third,  it  does  not  make  sense 
that  Sealey,  or  anyone  else, 
would  make  a nugget  token  for 
a general  merchandise  store  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  town’s  existence, 
because  the  copper  mine  by  then 
was  huge,  placer  ground  all  mined 
out  (nowhere  to  get  the  copper  nug- 
gets), and  there  was  little  interest  in 
prospecting  for  new  mines.  Fourth, 
Sealey  was  in  his  declining  years 
in  the  mid- 1 920s,  running  a board- 
ing house  in  Valdez,  then  moving 
or  retiring  to  Latouche.  Lastly,  the 
Pinzon  was  simply  listed  in  the 
1915  Directory.  There  is  no  infor- 
mation that  the  store  or  saloon  was 
founded  that  year.  As  noted  earlier, 
more  research  is  needed  to  unravel 
and  solve  the  puzzles  created  by 
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the  historical  data  found  so  far. 

The  reference  also  lists  two  dif- 
ferent Latouche  tokens,  which  is 
incorrect.  The  tokens  are  all  made 
with  a natural  copper  nugget.  Each 
nugget  has  a secondary  silver  color 
(or  plated)  coating  and  a partial 
gold  wash  (gold  paint).  The  three 
metals  represented  on  the  nuggets 
clearly  represent  the  three  metals  of 


Latouche  Island.  Some  of  the  more 
circulated  specimens  have  all  of  the 
silver  and  gold  worn  off. 

This  piece  is  unusual  and  highly 
collectible  because  of  the  small 
nugget  mounted  in  the  center  of  the 
obverse,  the  near-unique  three  di- 
mensional gold  pan  shape,  and  the 
wonderful  history  of  the  Bonanza 
Mine  at  Latouche.  The  nugget 
was  intended  to  appear  as  a gold 
nugget,  but  it  is  in  fact  an  original 
piece  of  the  Latouche  ore  depos- 
its, reflected  by  the  unique  placer 
gold  containing  silver  and  copper. 
According  to  Alaska  pioneer  minor 
coinage  experts,  there  are  perhaps 
five  to  ten  of  the  Latouche  nugget 
coins  known. 
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S.P.P.N.  MEMBER  MEETING 

Saturday  August  8,  2009  11AM 
at  the 

A.N.A  World’s  Pair  of  Money 
Los  Angeles  Convention  Center,  West  Hall 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Room  511B 


talk  from  Dr.  Robert  Chandler 


“Wells  Fargo,  Californians  Varied  Monies, 
and  Colorful  Personalities” 


Speaker’s  Bio;  Bob  Chandler  has  been  the  senior  research  historian 
at  Wells  Fargo  Bank  for  30  years,  giving  him  insight  into  gold  coin- 
age, gold  buillion,  and  the  gold  market.  He  has  a doctorate  for  a dis- 
sertation concerning  Califonria  during  the  Civil  War,  which  taught 
him  to  adeptly  convert  gold  coin  into  greenbacks  and  back  again.  A 
study  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship’s  China  trade  brought  an  aware- 
ness of  billheads  stamped  “Silver  Taken  at  Market  Value  Only.’’  This 
Chairman  of  His  Majesty’s  Bridge  Committee  to  properly  designate 
The  Emperor  Norton  Bridge  after  its  creator.  Bob  knows  more  about 
Imperial  Bonds  than  do  Cuddy  & Hughes.  As  an  X-Noble  Grand 
Humbug  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Order  of  E Clampsus  Vitus 
he  is  skilled  at  interpreting  history  properly.  Incidently,  Bob  has  writ- 
ten several  books  and  60  or  so  articles  concentrating  on  the  1850s 
I through  the  1870s. 

h"  and  H 


Further  Revelations  Concerning  the  Controversial 
“Franklin  Hoard”  Gold  Pieces 
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by 

Donald  Kagin,  Ph.D.  & Elliot  Wehner 
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CC  Museum  Holds  Two  Early  Errors 

By  William  Robins 


Few  numismatic  experiences  have  been  more  en- 
lightening for  me  than  the  two-week  internship  1 
spent  at  the  Nevada  State  Museum  this  past  Au- 
gust. Nevada  history  has  been  an  area  of  focused  study 
for  me  over  the  past  couple  of  years.  The  state’s  rich 
history  in  mining  and  numismatics  correlates  perfectly 
with  my  interests.  The  Nevada  State  Museum  itself  is 
even  located  in  the  historic  Carson  City  Mint  building. 

In  short,  I had  the  opportunity  to  handle  items  there 
that  made  my  knees  weak.  My  days  there  were  riddled 
with  exclamations  ranging  from,  “Oh  man,  that’s 
cool,’’  to  “I  cannot  believe  this  is  in  front  of  me!” 

I was  able  to  help  out  the  museum  in  many  ways  in 
their  numismatic  department,  mostly  in  organization 
and  appraisal  of  coins  and  paper  items. 

I believe  the  biggest  contribution  I was  able  to  make 
was  with  the  collection  of  Dr.  S.L.  Lee,  with  the 
discovery  of  two  tremendous  error  pieces.  Both  are 
arguably  the  most  dramatic  eiTors  for  their  respective 
series:  an  1873  obverse  die  cap  with  reverse  brockage 
Trade  dollar,  and  an  1873-CC  with  Arrows  reverse  die 
cap  Seated  Liberty  half  dollar.  Both  pieces  are  cur- 
rently being  graded  by  Numismatic  Guaranty  Corp., 
courtesy  of  Northern  Nevada  Coin. 

The  pieces  carry  an  intriguing  history  that  almost  con- 
vinces me  that  the  Trade  dollar  is  also  of  Carson  City 
origin.  The  history  of  Dr.  S.L.  Lee,  the  Nevada  State 
Museum,  and  how  these  errors  were  discovered  are 
deeply  intertwined. 

Simeon  Lemuel  Lee  was  bom  near  Shobonier  in 
Fayette  County,  111.,  on  Sept.  4,  1844.  Efe  grew  up  on 
a farm,  and  at  age  19  joined  the  8th  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry  under  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  He  later  went 
through  Mississippi  with  General  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  and  also  went  on  to  serve  under  General 
Canby  at  Du  Vails  Bluffs  in  Arkansas. 


In  September  1866  he  entered  the  Physico-Medical 
Institute  at  Cincinnati,  and  graduated  with  an  M.D. 
degree  in  1870.  He  married  Lola  Montez  Watts  in  No- 
vember 1868,  and  over  the  course  of  his  life  had  three 
sons  and  one  daughter  with  her. 

He  was  a man  known  for  his  remarkable  oratorical 
skills.  He  was  quite  charitable,  incredibly  knowledge- 
able, a Mason  and  a Republican.  He  had  an  immacu- 
late appearance,  always  with  a fresh  boutonniere  and 
clean  clothes.  His  good  health,  robust  physique  and 
vigorous  mentality  made  him  well  suited  to  start  a life 
in  the  western  states. 

He  moved  to  Carson  City  in  October  of  1870.  He 
practiced  as  a doctor  there  for  two  years,  earning  a 
gleaming  reputation  for  himself  He  was  known  as  one 
of  the  best  doctors  in  the  town,  and  was  called  upon  by 
people  all  over  the  region.  He  moved  to  Pioche,  Nev., 
in  December  of  1872,  and  continued  his  practice  there 
until  June  1879,  when  he  went  to  Eureka,  Nev.  He 
worked  as  a doctor  in  Eureka  until  September  1879, 
when  he  returned  to  Carson  City,  where  he  lived  out 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  working  as  a doctor  for  much 
of  it.  He  died  on  Jan.  1 2,  1 927. 
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Dr.  Lee  was  a collector  - a hoarder,  actually  - for 
almost  all  of  his  life.  He  started  collecting  arrowheads 
as  a young  boy,  and  collected  everything  from  ore 
samples,  semi-precious  stones,  rare  ceramics,  fossils, 
guns,  stamps,  coins.  Native  American  baskets  and 
water  jugs  up  to  his  death  at  age  82. 

He  estimated  he  spent  roughly  $40,000  (inflation  not 
taken  into  account)  throughout  his  life  on  his  collec- 
tions. Today,  a number  of  the  pieces  he  acquired  are 
worth  over  $400,000  individually.  His  collections 
were  donated  to  the  State  of  Nevada  by  his  wife  on 
Feb.  15,  1934,  only  about  a month  before  she  herself 
died.  The  collections  were  displayed  at  the  Nevada 
State  Capitol  prior  to  being  transferred  to  the  Nevada 
State  Museum  shortly  after  it  opened  in  1941. 

The  sheer  quantity  of  the  material  in  the  Lee  collection 
presented  an  imposing  challenge  to  those  who  were 
given  the  task  of  cataloging  and  organizing  it.  It  was  a 
difficult  task,  and  judging  by  the  descriptions  written 
down  on  the  accession  cards  for  some  of  the  coins  in 
the  Lee  collection,  the  humble  Nevada  State  Museum 
did  not  have  anyone  with  an  extensive  numismatic 
education  at  the  time.  The  two  errors  were  given  brief 
and  vague  descriptions:  the  Trade  dollar  error  being 
described  as  “Imprint  of  Trade  Dollar  dated  1873  and 
marked  CC”  (in  reality,  the  piece  bears  no  CC  mint- 
mark).  However,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
error  collecting  had  not  yet  become  popular  in  numis- 
matics, so  even  a seasoned  numismatist  may  not  have 
been  able  to  give  a particularly  accurate  description  of 
the  piece. 

Someone  believed  the  errors  were  interesting  enough 
to  be  exhibited,  so  shortly  after  being  catalogued  they 
were  put  on  display.  The  pieces  spent  almost  10  years 
on  exhibit,  before  finally  being  stored  in  the  museum 
vaults  in  January  1950.  Whether  the  pieces  were  ex- 
hibited “front  row  center”  in  a case,  or  visually  buried 
in  a display  is  unknown.  The  fact  that  their  signifi- 
cance was  not  realized  during  this  stint  in  the  public 
view  suggests  the  latter. 


In  April  1943  the  vast  majority  of  the  Lee  coin  col- 
lection was  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  a 
professional  review.  The  response  from  the  Smithson- 
ian stated  that  the  “coins  in  the  Lee  Collection,  are,  on 
the  whole,  not  very  satisfactory  examples  of  American 
coinage.”  Such  a statement  is  well  justified,  as  most  of 
the  U.S.  coins  in  the  Lee  collection  are  very  low  grade 
examples  of  common-date  copper  and  silver  series. 

Records  suggest,  however,  that  the  two  error  coins 
were  not  included  in  the  shipment  to  the  Smithsonian, 
probably  because  it  would  have  been  too  troublesome 
to  remove  them  from  their  exhibit.  As  a result  of  the 
comments  from  the  Smithsonian,  the  U.S.  coins  in  the 
Lee  collection  were  cast  in  a demeaning  light  and  like- 
ly were  skipped  over  whenever  numismatists  wished 
to  examine  the  U.S.  coin  holdings  of  the  Nevada  State 
Museum.  A number  of  truly  impressive  donations  in 
the  decades  to  follow  included  an  almost  complete 
collection  of  CC  coinage.  Their  arrival  buried  the  Lee 
coin  collection  even  deeper.  Who  would  want  to  view 
the  low-grade  Indian  Head  cents  of  the  Lee  Collection 
when  rare  CC  double  eagles  were  present? 

This  was  my  attitude  as  well  as  I worked  through  the 
numismatic  holdings  of  the  Nevada  State  Museum. 

The  Lee  coin  collection  was  one  of  the  last  batches  of 
coins  I went  through.  The  mainstream  U.S.  coins  were 


fairly  unimpressive,  although  the  collection  did  have 
some  interesting  medals  and  fantasy  pieces. 
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I vividly  remember  when  I found  the  first  of  the  two 
en'ors:  the  Trade  dollar.  It  was  almost  at  the  end  of  the 
day  and  I was  about  ready  to  head  back  to  the  hotel. 
Much  of  what  I was  going  through  was  tiny  copper 
coins  or  aluminum  tokens,  so  it  was  a good  feeling 
to  pick  up  the  tiny  manila  envelope  (all  the  coins  in 
the  collection  were  in  such  envelopes)  and  feel  the 
weightiness  of  a large  silver  coin. 

When  I slid  the  coin  out  of  the  envelope,  my  first 
response  was  that  it  was  a fantasy  piece,  or  perhaps 
some  type  of  die  trial.  Nothing  I had  seen  so  far  in  the 
collection  was  spectacular,  so  I was  metally  calibrated 
for  this  set  of  coins  to  think  of  most  things  there  as  not 
of  any  particular  significance. 

Seeing  a touch  of  solder  near  12  o’clock  on  the  ob- 
verse, I mistook  this  for  the  remnants  of  a casting 
process.  I put  the  coin  back  in  its  envelope  and  opened 
the  next  coin. 

This  time  the  die  cap  Seated 
Liberty  half  dollar  fell  into  my 
hands.  This  piece,  with  frosty 
mint  luster  and  all  characteris- 
tics indicating  it  was  a genuine 
coin,  made  my  heart  begin  to 
beat  fast.  I immediately  took 
a second  look  at  the  Trade 
dollar.  The  edge  disturbances 
at  12  o’clock  on  the  obverse 
were  not  the  result  of  a cast- 
ing process,  but  were  instead 
the  remnants  of  where  a chain 
had  been  soldered  onto  the 
coin,  probably  to  be  used  on  a 
necklace  or  watch  fob,  which 
would  explain  the  light  wear  across  its  surfaces. 

Further  examination  made  me  quite  certain  that  it,  too, 
was  a genuine  piece.  The  weight  was  correct  for  both 
pieces  as  well. 

My  immediate  inclination  was  to  call  a friend  of 


mine  who  is  an  expert  in  errors:  Andy  Lustig.  Seem- 
ing excited  about  the  find,  I agreed  to  send  him  some 
photos  of  the  pieces.  His  response  the  following  day 
was  that,  based  on  the  photos,  both  pieces  appeared 
to  be  genuine.  I also  contacted  David  McCarthy,  who 
agreed  with  this. 

I proceeded  to  complete  my  assessment  of  the  coins  in 
the  Lee  Collection,  finding  nothing  else  of  particular 
mention. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Lee  was  a well  known  man  in  the 
Carson  City  area,  that  the  two  error  coins  are  exces- 
sively rare,  that  one  of  the  pieces  bears  a CC  mint- 
mark  (and  the  other  - the  Trade  Dollar  - has  none  of 
the  reverse  design  present,  so  no  mintmark  could  be 
possible),  and  that  both  of  the  pieces  wound  up  in  a 
collection  with  few  other  coins  worthy  of  any  mention 
at  all,  leads  me  to  believe  the  pieces  were  given  to  Dr. 

Lee  by  a Carson  City  Mint 
employee. 

This  contention  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Lee  had 
an  1876-CC  20-cent  piece, 
which  was  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York  in  1 899.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  for  anyone 
to  acquire  an  1876-CC  20- 
cent  piece  who  did  not  have 
inside  connections  to  the 
Carson  City  Mint.  However, 
when  the  pieces  would  have 
been  given  to  Dr.  Lee  is  a 
mystery,  since  he  was  not 
a resident  of  Carson  City 
from  1872  to  1879.  Perhaps 
they  were  a present  when  he  returned  in  1879,  or  were 
compensation  for  a medical  service. 

The  Trade  dollar  en'or  is  of  particular  interest  to  me.  In 
an  attempt  to  prove  its  origins  at  the  Carson  City  Mint, 
I searched  for  any  die  diagnostic  I could  find.  The  die 
was  totally  pristine  - no  cracks,  gouges,  scratches. 
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chips,  clashes,  etc.  However,  there  was  a pair  of  ab- 
normalities I have  not  seen  present  on  any  other  Trade 
dollar.  It  appears  that  a tiny  berry  and  tiny  extra  leaf 
were  etched  into  the  die’s  surface  surrounding  olive 
branch.  Whether  it  was  indeed  intentionally  done  by  a 
Carson  City  Mint  employee,  or  simply  was  a random 
result  of  some  Mint  process,  I cannot  say  for  sure. 

The  necessary  procedure  for  errors  such  as  these  to 
be  produced  is  impressive.  In  order  for  the  reverse 
die  cap  Seated  Liberty  half  dollar  to  be  made,  a plan- 
chet  would  need  to  have  entered  the  coining  chamber 
with  the  collar  in  its  normal  position.  When  the  coin 
was  struck,  it  stuck  to  the  reverse  die.  Either  during 
this  strike  or  one  of  the  strikes  following  it,  the  collar 
became  jammed  in  the  down  position.  This  allows  for 
the  piece  to  have  a reeded  edge,  but  still  have  a huge 
diameter.  With  each  successive  planchet  that  entered 
the  chamber  and  was  struck,  the  coin  that  stuck  to  the 
anvil  die  was  smashed  far  beyond  the  normal  diameter 
of  a half  dollar  and  the  details  on  the  obverse  of  the 
coin  become  flattened  and  distorted. 

The  coin  was  removed  from  the  anvil  die  before  all 
the  obverse  detail  was  lost,  but  after  enough  strikes  to 
have  the  diameter  expand  to  roughly  37mm.  The  coin 
is  substantially  cupped,  concaving  on  the  reverse  side, 
but  is  not  at  all  like  one  of  the  “thimble”  die  caps  often 
seen  in  modem  times. 

The  process  for  the  Trade  dollar  error  to  be  produced 
is  even  more  complex.  A planchet  was  fed  into  the 
coining  chamber,  struck,  and  it  then  became  stuck  to 
the  reverse  die  (this  is  known  as  a “capped  die”).  The 
collar  then  became  jammed  in  the  down  position.  A 
second  planchet  - the  planchet  that  was  to  become 
the  error  coin  being  discussed  here  - was  fed  into  the 
coining  chamber,  stmck  and  stuck  to  the  obverse  die. 
However,  since  the  reverse  die  was  capped  with  a 
freshly  struck  coin,  the  second  planchet  receives  an  in- 
verted image  of  the  obverse  where  the  reverse  design 
would  normally  be.  The  coin  that  results  from  the  sec- 
ond planchet  has  what  is  known  as  “brockage,”  but  it 
is  very  rare  that  a coin  with  brockage  sticks  to  the  re- 
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maining  uncapped  die  (in  this  case,  the  obverse  die). 

However,  in  this  case  the  brockaged  coin  did  stick  j 

to  the  uncapped  die  and  proceeded  to  strike  more 
planchets  as  they  were  fed  into  the  chamber,  smash- 
ing the  coin  outwards  and  expanding  its  diameter  to 
45mm.  This  is  the  most  drastic  Trade  dollar  error  I am 
aware  of.  The  technical  term  for  such  an  error  would 
be  an  obverse  die  cap  with  reverse  brockage. 

My  internship  at  the  Nevada  State  Museum  was  a 
wonderful  experience.  The  staff  was  a delight  to  work  >, 
with  and  extremely  supportive.  I had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  and  view  some  amazing  pieces  of  histo- 
ry, and  I’m  ecstatic  and  proud  that  1 was  able  to  make  I 
such  a valuable  contribution  for  bringing  these  coins 
to  light.  i . 

William  Robins  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  a collector  i 

for  13  years.  His  main  interests  are  in  Pioneer  gold,  Carson  City 
and  San  Francisco  coinage.  L 
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3555  Airway  Drive  #308,  Reno,  NV  89511 
(775)  852-8822  Toll-Free:  (877)  852-8822  Fax:  (775)  852-8866 
Email:  info@holabirdamericana.com  www.holabirdamericana.com 


We  Buy,  Sell  & Trade  all  varieties  of  tokens,  paying  top  dollar  for  rare  and  collectible  pieces. 


MASSIVE  INVENTORY  OF  THE  RAREST  & MOST  COLLECTIBLE  PIECES  EXTANT 


• Our  token  inventory  represents  over  20  years  of  collecting. 
Every  piece  was  hand-picked  by  token  expert  Fred  N.  Holabird. 

• Over  20,000  pieces  in  our  inventory,  many  extremely  rare. 
Several  unique  pieces  never  before  catalogued.  One-of-A-Kind 
Collections  for  sale. 

» Token  categories  include:  Pre-1900,  brothel,  bawdy,  saloon, 
military,  geographic  region,  ghost  towns,  cigar,  barbershop, 
mercantile,  mining  camp,  pictorial,  whiskey,  billiards,  Indian 
Trader,  famous  western  characters  and  water  (good  for  a 
bucket,  gallon,  barrel,  etc.)  and  more. 

• Well-researched,  historically  factual  stories  on  many  pieces  ~ 
Interesting  anecdotes  about  the  proprietor,  town,  time-period 
or  establishment.  New  information  on  great  rarities. 

• Over  15,000  NGC  or  NCS  encased  tokens,  certified  GENUINE 
and  many  graded  by  the  new  token  standard  we  helped 
implement. 

• Token  Collecting  Guides!  To  help  you  develop  your  collection 
and  organize  your  tokens.  Directories,  research  papers  and 
token  reference  books  also  available. 

> Live  token  auctions,  fixed-price  catalogs,  on-line  web  specials. 

• Call  for  listings  or  to  inquire  on  the  rare,  hard-to-find  pieces 
you've  been  searching  for  - we  may  have  it  in  our  inventory. 
We  will  help  you  complete  your  collection. 


XO\^  AVAII^VBLE!!! 

Collecting  Guide  to  the  Pioneer  Minor  Coinage  of  American 
Saloons  ~ Ellaborately  illustrated  with  saloon  tokens,  adver- 
tisements, photographs  and  more.  Designed  to  introduce 
new  collectors  to  the  fun  and  exciting  world  of  saloon  to- 
kens, this  guide  includes  populations,  collecting  tables,  rarity 
ratings,  stories  about  the  wild  west  and  histories  on  saloons, 
drinking,  prohibition  and  much,  much  more.  Novices  and 
experts  alike  are  sure  to  enjoy  this  colorful  token  guide. 

A Treasure  Chest  of  Rare  and  Collectible  Pioneer  Minor 
Coinage  - 176  full  color  pages  featuring  some  of  the  greatest 
rarities  available,  unparalleled  collections,  and  Holabird's  fun 
comprehensive  historical  research. 

COMIXG  800X!!! 

Coins  of  the  Comstock  ~ Another  fabulous  guide,  by  Fred 
Holabird,  depicting  the  story  of  the  pioneer  minor  coinage 
evolution  and  the  businesses  that  used  these  great  pieces 
throughout  the  Cornstock  Mining  Region. 

Mint  State  Pioneer  Minor  Coinage  ~ Featuring  MS-60  and 
higher  graded  pieces.  This  incredible  sale  will  surely  fascinate 
collectors,  since  much  of  this  material  has  never  before  been 
seen  in  these  conditions. 

Saloon  Token  Catalog  ~ The  most  sought  after  saloon  pieces 
extant.  This  catalog  will  include  many  of  the  pieces  featured 
in  the  Collecting  Guide  to  Pioneer  Minor  Coinage  of  American 
Saloons. 
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PIONEER  SPOTLIGHT:  DAME  SHIRLEY 

The  SHIRLEY  LETTERS  from  CALIFORNIA  Mines  in  1851-52 

Submitted  by  Lena  Taylor 


Part  II 


RICH  BAR,  EAST  BRANCH  of 
the  NORTH  FORK  of  FEATHER 
RIVER, 

September  13,  1851. 

THE  MOON  was  just  rising  as  we 
started.  The  air  made  one  think 
of  fairy-festivals,  of  living  in  the 
woods  always,  with  the  green-coat- 
ed people  for  playmates,  it  was  so 
wonderfully  soft  and  cool,  without 
the  least  particle  of  dampness.  A 
midsummer’s  night  in  the  leafy 
month  of  June,  amid  the  dreamiest 
haunts  of  “Old  Crownest,”  could 
not  be  more  enchantingly  lovely. 
We  sped  merrily  onward  un- 
til nine  o’clock,  making  the  old 
woods  echo  with  song  and  story 
and  laughter,  for  F.  was  unusually 
gay,  and  I was  in  tip-top  spirits.  It 
seemed  to  me  so  funny  that  we  two 
people  should  be  riding  on  mules, 
all  by  ourselves,  in  these  glorious 
latitudes,  night  smiling  down  so 
kindly  upon  us,  and,  funniest  of  all, 
that  we  were  going  to  live  in  the 
Mines!  In  spite  of  my  gayety,  how- 
ever, I now  began  to  wonder  why 
we  did  not  arrive  at  our  intended 
lodgings.  F.  reassured  me  by  saying 
that  when  we  had  de  scended  this 
hill  or  as  cended  that,  we  should 
certainly  be  there.  But  ten  o’clock 
came;  eleven,  twelve,  one,  two!  but 
no  Berry  Creek  House!  I began  to 
be  frightened,  and  besides  that,  was 
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very  sick  with  a nervous  headache. 
At  every  step  we  were  getting  high- 
er and  higher  into  the  mountains, 
and  even  F.  was  at  last  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  we  were  lost! 
We  were  on  an  Indian  trail,  and  the 
bushes  grew  so  low  that  at  almost 
every  step  I was  obliged  to  bend 
my  forehead  to  my  mule’s  neck. 
This  increased  the  pain  in  my  head 
to  an  almost  insupportable  degree. 
At  last  I told  F.  that  I could  not 
remain  in  the  saddle  a moment 
longer.  Of  course  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  camp.  Totally  unpre- 
pared for  such  a catastrophe,  we 
had  nothing  but  the  blankets  of  our 
mules,  and  a thin  quilt  in  which 
I had  rolled  some  articles  neces- 
sary for  the  journey,  because  it  was 
easier  to  pack  than  a traveling-bag. 
F.  told  me  to  sit  on  the  mule 
while  he  prepared  my  woodland 
couch,  but  1 was  too  nervous 
for  that,  and  so  jumped  off  and 
dropped  onto  the  ground,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  pain.  The  night 
was  still  dreamily  beautiful,  and  I 
should  have  been  enchanted  with 
the  adventure  (for  1 had  fretted  and 
complained  a good  deal,  because 
we  had  no  excuse  for  camping  out) 
had  it  not  been  for  that  impertinent 
headache,  which,  you  remember, 
always  would  visit  me  at  the  most 
inconvenient  seasons. 

About  daylight,  somewhat  re- 
freshed, we  again  mounted  our 
mules,  confidently  believing  that 
an  hour’s  ride  would  bring  us  to 
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the  Berry  Creek  House,  as  we 
supposed,  of  course,  that  we  had 
camped  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
We  tried  more  than  a dozen  paths, 
which,  as  they  led  nowhere,  we 
would  retrace  to  the  principal  trail. 
At  last  F.  determined  to  keep  upon 
one,  as  it  must,  he  thought,  in  time, 
lead  us  out  of  the  mountains,  even 
if  we  landed  on  the  other  side  of 
California.  Well,  we  rode  on,  and 
on,  and  on,  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
down  hill  and  up,  through  fir- 
groves  and  oak-clumps,  and  along 
the  edge  of  dark  ravines,  until  I 
thought  that  I should  go  mad,  for 
all  this  time  the  sun  was  pouring 
down  its  hottest  rays  most  pitiless- 
ly, and  1 had  an  excruciating  pain  in 
my  head  and  in  all  my  limbs. 

About  tw  o o’clock  we  stmek  the 
main  trail,  and,  meeting  a man. 


—the  first  human  being  that  we  had 
seen  since  we  left  Bidwell’s,  —were 
told  that  we  were  seven  miles  from 
the  Berry  Creek  House,  miles  out 
of  our  way!  fhis  joyful  news  gave 
us  fresh  strength,  and  we  rode  on 


as  fast  as  our  worn-out  mules  could 

go- 

Although  we  had  eaten  nothing 
since  noon  the  day  before,  I bore 
up  bravely  until  we  arrived  within 
two  miles  of  the  rancho,  when 
courage  and  strength  both  gave 
way,  and  I implored  F.  to  let  me 
lie  down  under  a tree  and  rest  for 
a few  hours.  He  very  wisely  re- 
fused, knowing  that  if  I dismounted 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  me 
onto  my  mule  again,  and  we  should 
be  obliged  to  spend  another  night 
under  the  stars,  which,  in  this  en- 
chanting climate,  would  have  been 
delightful,  had  we  possessed  any 
food;  but,  knowing  that  I needed 
refreshment  even  more  than  I did 
rest,  he  was  compelled  to  insist 
upon  my  proceeding. 

My  poor  husband!  He  must  have 
had  a trying  time  with  me,  for  I 
sobbed  and  cried  like  the  veriest 
child,  and  repeatedly  declared  that 
I should  never  live  to  get  to  the 
rancho.  F.  said  afterwards  that  he 
began  to  think  I intended  to  keep 
my  word,  for  I certainly  looked  like 
a dying  person. 

O Mary!  it  makes  me  shudder 
when  I think  of  the  mad  joy  with 
which  I saw  that  rancho!  Remem- 
ber that,  with  the  exception  of  three 
or  four  hours  the  night  before,  we 
had  been  in  the  saddle  for  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  without  refresh- 
ment. When  we  stopped,  F.  carried 
me  into  the  house  and  laid  me  onto 
a bunk,  though  I have  no  remem- 
brance of  it,  and  he  said  that  when 
he  offered  me  some  food,  1 turned 
from  it  with  disgust,  exclaiming, 
■‘Oh,  take  it  away!  give  me  some 


cold  water  and  let  me  sleep,  and 
be  sure  you  don’t  wake  me  for  the 
next  three  weeks.”  And  I did,  with 
a forty  slumber-power;  and  when  F. 
came  to  me  late  in  the  evening  with 
some  tea  and  toast,  1 awoke,  oh!  so 
refreshed,  and  perfectly  well,  for, 
after  all  the  great  fuss  which  1 had 
made,  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  me  but  a little  fatigue. 

Every  one  that  we  met  congratulat- 
ed us  upon  not  having  encountered 
any  Indians,  for  the  paths  which  we 
followed  were  Indian  trails,  and  it 
is  said  they  would  have  killed  us 
for  our  mules  and  clothes.  A few 
weeks  ago  a Frenchman  and  his 
wife  were  murdered  by  them.  I had 
thought 
of  the 
circum- 
stances 
when  we 
camped, 
but  was 
too  sick 
to  care 
what 
hap- 
pened. They  generally  take  women 
captive,  however;  and  who  knows 
how  narrowly  I escaped  becoming 
an  Indian  chieftainess,  and  feeding 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  upon  roasted 
grasshoppers,  acorns,  and  flower- 
seeds?  By  the  way,  the  last-men- 
tioned article  of  food  strikes  me  as 
rather  poetical  than  otherwise. 

After  a good  night’s  rest  we  are 
perfectly  well,  and  as  happy  as 
the  day  itself,  —which  was  one  of 
Heaven’s  own  choosing,  -and  rode 
to  the  “Wild  Yankee’s,”  where  we 
breakfasted,  and  had,  among  other 


dainties,  fresh  butter  and  cream. 
Soon  after  we  alighted,  a herd 
of  Indians,  consisting  of  about  a 
dozen  men  and  squaws,  with  an 
unknown  quantity  of  papooses,  - 
the  last  naked  as  the  day  they  were 
bom,  —crowded  into  the  room  to 
stare  at  us.  It  was  the  most  amus- 
ing thing  in  the  world  to  see  them 
finger  my  gloves,  whip,  and  hat, 
in  their  intense  curiosity.  One  of 
them  had  caught  the  following  line 
of  a song,  “O,  carry  me  back  to  old 
Martinez,”  with  which  he  contin- 
ued to  stun  our  ears  all  the  time 
we  remained,  repeating  it  over  and 
over  with  as  much  pride  and  joy  as 
a mocking-bird  exhibits  when  he 
has  learned  a new  sound. 

On  this  occasion  I was  more 
than  ever  stmck  with  what  I 
have  often  remarked  before, 
—the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
limbs  of  the  Indian  women  of 
California.  Though  for  hag- 
gardness of  expression  and 
ugliness  of  feature  they  might 
have  been  taken  for  a band  of 
Macbethian  witches,  a bronze 
statue  of  Cleopatra  herself  never 
folded  more  beautifully  rounded 
arms  above  its  dusky  bosom,  or 
poised  upon  its  pedestal  a slenderer 
ankle  or  a more  statuesque  foot, 
than  those  which  gleamed  from 
beneath  the  dirty  blankets  of  these 
wretched  creatures.  There  was  one 
exception,  however,  to  the  general 
hideousness  of  their  faces.  A girl  of 
sixteen,  perhaps,  with  those  large, 
magnificently  lustrous,  yet  at  the 
same  time  soft,  eyes,  so  common 
in  novels,  so  rare  in  real  life,  had 
shyly  glided  like  a dark,  beauti- 
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fill  spirit  into  the  comer  of  the 
room.  A fringe  of  silken  jet  swept 
heavily  upward  from  her  dusky 
cheek,  athwart  which  the  richest 
color  came  and  went  like  flashes  of 
lightning.  Her  flexible  lips  curved 
slightly  away  from  teeth  like  strips 
of  cocoanut  meat,  with  a mocking 
grace  infinitely  bewitching.  She 
wore  a cotton  chemise,  —disgust- 
ingly dirty,  I must  confess,  —girt 
about  her  slender  waist  with  a 
crimson  handkerchief,  while  over 
her  night-black  hair,  carelessly 
knotted  beneath  the  rounded  chin, 
was  a purple  scarf  of  knotted  silk. 
Her  whole  appearance  was  pictur- 
esque in  the  extreme.  She  sat  upon 
the  ground  with  her  pretty  brown 
fingers  languidly  interlaced  above 
her  knee,  “round  as  a period,”  (as  a 
certain  American  poet  has  funnily 
said  of  a similar  limb  in  his  Diana,) 
and  smiled  up  into  my  face  as  if  we 
were  the  dearest  friends. 

I was  perfectly  enraptured  with  this 
wildwood  Cleopatra,  and  bored 
F.  almost  beyond  endurance  with 
exclamations  about  her  starry  eyes, 
her  chiseled  limbs,  and  her  beauti- 
ful nut-brown  cheeks. 

I happened  to  take  out  of  my 
pocket  a paper  of  pins,  when  all  the 
women  begged  for  some  of  them. 
This  lovely  child  still  remained 
silent  in  the  posture  of  exquisite 
grace  which  she  had  so  uncon- 
sciously assumed,  but,  neverthe- 
less, she  looked  as  pleased  as  any 
of  them  when  I gave  her,  also,  a 
row  of  the  much-coveted  treasures. 
But  I found  I had  got  myself  into 
business,  for  all  the  men  wanted 
pins  too,  and  I distributed  the  entire 
contents  of  the  papers  which  I hap- 
Siimmer  2009 


pened  to  have  in  my  pocket,  before 
they  were  satisfied,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  F.,  who  only  laughs 
at  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  my 
absurd  interest  in  these  poor  crea- 
tures; but  you  know,  M.,  I always 
did  “take”  to  Indians,  though  it 
must  be  said  that  those  who  bear 
that  name  here  have  little  resem- 
blance to  the  glorious  forest  he- 
roes that  live  in  the  Leatherstock- 
ing tales,  and  in  spite  of  my  desire 
to  find  in  them  something  poetical 
and  interesting,  a stem  regard  for 
truth  compels  me  to  acknowledge 
that  the  dusky  beauty  above  de- 
scribed is  the  only  even  moderately 
pretty  squaw  that  I have  ever  seen. 
At  noon  we  stopped  at  the  Buck- 
eye Rancho  for  about  an  hour,  and 
then  pushed  merrily  on  for  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Rancho,  which  we 
expected  to  reach  about  sundown. 
Will  you,  can  you,  believe  that  we 
got  lost  again?  Should  you  travel 
over  this  road,  you  would  not  be 
at  all  surprised  at  the  repetition  of 
this  misfortune.  Two  miles  this  side 
of  Pleasant  Valley,  which  is  very 
large,  there  is  a wide,  bare  plain  of 
red  stones  which  one  is  compelled 
to  cross  in  order  to  reach  it,  and  I 
should  not  think  that  even  in  the 
day-time  any  one  but  an  Indian 
could  keep  the  trail  in  this  place.  It 
was  here  that,  just  at  dark,  we  prob- 
ably missed  the  path,  and  entered, 
about  the  center  of  the  valley,  at  the 
opposite  side  of  an  extensive  grove 
from  that  on  which  the  rancho  is 
situated.  When  I first  began  to  sus- 
pect that  we  might  possibly  have  to 
camp  out  another  night,  I Caudle- 
ized  at  a great  rate,  but  when  it  be- 
came a fixed  fact  that  such  was  our 


fate,  1 was  instantly  as  mute  and 
patient  as  the  Widow  Prettyman 
when  she  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  the  venerated  woman  referred 
to  above.  Indeed,  feeling  perfectly 


well,  and  not  being  much  fatigued, 

I should  rather  have  enjoyed  it,  had 
not  F.,  poor  fellow,  been  so  grieved 
at  the  idea  of  my  going  supperless 
to  a moss-stuffed  couch.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  I could  coax  him 
to  give  up  searching  for  the  rancho, 
and,  in  tmth,  I should  think  that  we 
rode  round  that  part  of  the  valley 
in  which  we  found  ourselves,  for 
more  than  two  hours,  trying  to  find 
it. 

About  eleven  o’clock  we  went 
back  into  the  woods  and  camped 
for  the  night.  Our  bed  was  quite 
comfortable,  and  my  saddle  made 
an  excellent  pillow.  Being  so  much 
higher  in  the  mountains,  we  were 
a little  chilly,  and  1 was  disturbed 
two  or  three  times  by  a distant 
noise,  which  1 have  since  been  told 
was  the  growling  of  grizzly  bears, 
that  abounded  in  that  vicinity.  On 
the  whole,  we  passed  a comfortable 
night,  and  rose  at  sunrise  feeling 
perfectly  refreshed  and  well.  In  less 
than  an  hour  we  were  eating  break- 
fast at  the  Pleasant  Valley  Rancho, 
which  wc  easily  discovered  by 
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daylight. 

Here  they  informed  us  that  “we  had 
escaped  a great  marcy,”  as  old  Jim 
used  to  say  in  relating  his  success- 
ful run  from  a wolf,  inasmuch  as 
the  grizzlies  had  not  devoured  us 
during  the  night!  But,  seriously, 
dear  M.,  my  heart  tlirills  with 
gratitude  to  the  Father  for  his  ten- 
der care  of  us  during  that  journey, 
which,  view  it  as  lightly  as  we  may, 
was  certainly  attended  with  some 
danger. 

Notwithstanding  we  had  endured 
so  much  fatigue,  I felt  as  well 
as  ever  I did,  and  after  breakfast 
insisted  upon  pursuing  our  journey, 
although  F.  anxiously  advised  me 
to  defer  it  until  next  day.  But  imag- 
ine the  horror,  the  creme  de  la  ere 
of  borosity,  of  remaining  for  twelve 
mortal  hours  of  wakefulness  in  a 
filthy,  uncomfortable,  flea-haunted 
shanty,  without  books  or  papers, 
when  Rich  Bar— easily  attainable 
before  night,  through  the  loveli- 
est scenery,  shining  in  the  yellow 
splendor  of  an  autumnal  mom— lay 
before  us!  I had  no  idea  of  any  such 
absurd  self-immolation.  So  we 
again  started  on  our  strange,  event- 
ful journey. 

I wish  I could  give  you  some 
faint  idea  of  the  majestic  solitudes 
through  which  we  passed,  —where 
the  pine-trees  rise  so  grandly  in 
their  awful  height,  that  they  seem 
to  look  into  heaven  itself  Hardly 
a living  thing  disturbed  this  sol- 
emnly beautiful  wilderness.  Now 
and  then  a tiny  lizard  glanced  in 
and  out  among  the  mossy  roots  of 
the  old  trees,  or  a golden  butterfly 
flitted  languidly  from  blossom  to 


blossom.  Sometimes  a saucy  little 
squirrel  would  gleam  along  the 
somber  trunk  of  some  ancient  oak, 
or  a bevy  of  quail,  with  their  pretty 
tufted  heads  and  short,  quick  tread, 
would  trip  athwart  our  path.  Two  or 
three  times,  in  the  radiant  distance, 
we  descried  a stately  deer,  which, 
framed  in  by  embowering  leaves, 
and  motionless  as  a tableau,  gazed 
at  us  for  a moment  with  its  large, 
limpid  eyes,  and  then  bounded 
away  with  the  speed  of  light  into 
the  evergreen  depths  of  those  glori- 
ous old  woods. 

Sometimes  we  were  compelled  to 
cross  broad  plains,  acres  in  extent, 
called  chaparrals,  covered  with  low 
shrubs,  which,  leafless  and  bark- 
less, stand  like  vegetable  skeletons 
along  the  dreary  waste.  You  cannot 
imagine  what  a weird  effect  these 
eldrich  bushes  had  upon  my  mind. 
Of  a ghastly  whiteness,  they  at  first 
reminded  me  of  a plantation  of  ant- 
lers, and  1 amused  myself  by  fancy- 
ing them  a herd  of  crouching  deer; 
but  they  grew  so  wan  and  ghastly, 
that  1 began  to  look  forward  to  the 
creeping  across  a chaparral  (it  is 
no  easy  task  for  the  mules  to  wind 
through  them)  with  almost  a feel- 
ing of  dread. 

But  what  a lovely  sight  greeted  our 
enchanted  eyes  as  we  stopped  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  leading  into  Rich  Bar!  Deep  in 
the  shadowy  nooks  of  the  far-down 
valleys,  like  wasted  jewels  dropped 
from  the  radiant  sky  above,  lay  half 
a dozen  blue-bosomed  lagoons, 
glittering  and  gleaming  and  spar- 
kling in  the  sunlight  as  though  each 
tiny  wavelet  were  formed  of  rifted 


diamonds.  It  was  worth  the  whole 
wearisome  journey— danger  from 
Indians,  grizzly  bears,  sleeping 
under  the  stars,  and  all— to  behold 
this  beautiful  vision.  While  I stood 
breathless  with  admiration,  a sin- 
gular sound,  and  an  exclamation  of 
“A  rattlesnake!”  from  F.,  startled 
me  into  common  sense  again.  I 
gave  one  look  at  the  reptile,  horri- 
bly beautiful,  like  a chain  of  living 
opals,  as  it  corkscrewed  itself  into 
that  peculiar  spiral  which  it  is  com- 
pelled to  assume  in  order  to  make 
an  attack,  and  then,  fear  overcom- 
ing curiosity,  although  I had  never 
seen  one  of  them  before,  I galloped 
out  of  its  vicinity  as  fast  as  my  little 
mule  could  carry  me. 

The  hill  leading  into  Rich  Bar  is 
five  miles  long,  and  as  steep  as  you 
can  imagine.  Fancy  yourself  riding 
for  this  distance  along  the  edge  of 
a frightful  precipice,  where,  should 
your  mule  make  a misstep,  you 
would  be  dashed  hundreds  of  feet 
into  the  awful  ravine  below.  Every 
one  we  met  tried  to  discourage  us, 
and  said  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  ride  down  it.  They 
would  take  F.  aside,  much  to  my 
amusement,  and  tell  him  that  he 
was  assuming  a great  responsibility 
in  allowing  me  to  undertake  such  a 
journey.  I,  however,  insisted  upon 
going  on.  About  halfway  down  we 
came  to  a level  spot,  a few  feet  in 
extent,  covered  with  sharp  slate- 
stones.  Here  the  girth  of  my  saddle, 
which  we  afterwards  found  to  be 
fastened  only  by  four  tacks,  gave 
way,  and  1 fell  over  the  right  side, 
striking  on  my  left  elbow.  Strange 
to  say,  I was  not  in  the  least  hurt. 
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and  again  my  heart  wept  tearful 
thanks  to  God,  for,  had  the  accident 
happened  at  any  other  part  of  the 
hill,  I must  have  been  dashed,  a 
piece  of  shapeless  nothingness,  into 
the  dim  valleys  beneath. 

F.  soon  mended  the  saddle-girth. 

I mounted  my  darling  little  mule, 
and  rode  triumphantly  into  Rich 
Bar  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
The  Rich  Barians  are  astonished 
at  my  courage  in  daring  to  ride 
down  the  hill.  Many  of  the  miners 
have  told  me  that  they  dismounted 
several  times  while  descending  it. 

1,  of  course,  feel  very  vain  of  my 
exploit,  and  glorify  myself  accord- 
ingly, being  particularly  careful,  all 
the  time,  not  to  inform  my  admir- 
ers that  my  courage  was  the  result 
of  the  know-nothing,  fear-nothing 


principle;  for  1 was  certainly  igno- 
rant, until  I had  passed  them,  of  the 
dangers  of  the  passage.  Another 
thing  that  prevented  my  dismount- 
ing was  the  apparently  utter  impos- 
sibility, on  such  a steep  and  narrow 
path,  of  mounting  again.  Then,  I 
had  much  more  confidence  in  my 
mule’s  power  of  picking  the  way 
and  keeping  his  footing,  than  in 
my  own.  It  is  the  prettiest  sight 
in  the  world  to  see  these  cunning 
creatures  stepping  so  daintily  and 
cautiously  among  the  rocks.  Their 
pretty  little  feet,  which  absolutely 
do  not  look  larger  than  a silver  dol- 
lar, seem  made  on  purpose  for  the 
task.  They  are  often  perfect  little 
vixens  with  their  masters,  but  an 
old  mountaineer,  who  has  ridden 
them  for  twenty  years,  told  me  that 


he  never  knew  one  to  be  skittish 
with  a woman.  The  intelligent  dar- 
lings seem  to  know  what  a bundle 
of  helplessness  they  are  carrying, 
and  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
We  are  boarding,  at  present,  at  the 
“Empire,”  a huge  shingle  palace  in 
the  center  of  Rich  Bar,  which  I will 
describe  in  my  next  letter.  Pardon, 
dear  M.,  the  excessive  egotism  of 
this  letter;  but  you  have  often  flat- 
tered me  by  saying  that  my  epistles 
were  only  interesting  when  pro- 
fusely illuminated  by  that  manu- 
scriptal  decoration  represented  by 
a great  I.  A most  intense  love  of  the 
ornament  myself  makes  it  easy  for 
me  to  believe  you,  and  doubt  not 
that  my  future  communications  will 
be  as  profusely  stained  with  it  as 
even  you  could  desire. 
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The  S.S.  Brother  Jonathan’s 
1865  Branch  Mint  Gold  Bars 


By  Dan  Owens 

On  July  30,  1865,  the  side  wheel  steamship  S.S. 
Brother  Jonathan  was  violently  impaled  on  a 
rock  pinnacle  off  Crescent  City,  California. 
Driven  by  wind  and  waves  she 
teetered  back  and  forth  before  breaking  free  from  the 
rock.  Ripped  open  by  the  collision,  a wall  of  water 
rushed  into  her  hull.  Mortally  wounded,  she  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the 
elements  and 
drifted  away 
from  the  scene. 

Panicked  pas- 
sengers stood 
on  her  deck. 

Only  one  of 
several  lifeboats 
was  success- 
fully launched 
from  her  wildly 
pitching  hull, 
and  in  less  than 
an  hour  she 
plunged  to  the 
bottom  with  a 
great  loss  of 

life.  Her  sinking  was  California’s  greatest  maritime 
tragedy. 

In  1993,  her  sunken  remains  were  located  by  Deep 
Sea  Research  in  over  200  feet  of  water.  Hundreds  of 
gold  coins  were  recovered  from  her  drowned  timbers. 
Despite  rumors  that  she  was  carrying  a cargo  of  gold 
bars,  none  were  found  at  the  wreck  site.  1 In  1970, 
eleven  refined  gold  bars  surfaced  in  numismatic  circles 
that  were  reportedly  linked  to  the  ship.  The  bars  bore 
the  hallmark  “U.S.  Mint  San  Francisco”  and  the  date 
of  1865.  They  ranged  in  fineness  from  .995  to  .999. 
They  were  alleged  to  have  been  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  one  of  her  passengers  and  recovered  by  one  of 
the  many  treasure  hunting  expeditions  searching  for 


the  ship  circa  1916  or  1936.  2 Other  modern  printed 
sources  stated  the  bars  were  found  in  the  remains  of  a 
crushed  lifeboat  trawled  up  from  the  ocean  depths  in 
the  1930’s  off  Crescent  City. 

In  recent  years  a number  of  numismatists  have 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  these  bars,  claiming 
that  they  are  counterfeit  for  several  reasons  including 

their  irregu- 
lar hallmark 
and  lack  of  a 
tax  stamp. 3 
In  spite  of 
having  these 
anomalies, 

I set  out  to 
prove  that 
these  bars 
were  authen- 
tic and  ended 
up  coming  to 
the  direct  op- 
posite conclu- 
sion. I now 
believe  that 

S.S.  Brother  Jonathan  the  eleven 

known  1865  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  gold  bars 
serial  numbers  2178  through  2188  are  not  genuine  for 
one  essential  reason.  The  United  States  Branch  Mint 
at  San  Francisco  did  not  furnish  any  gold  bars  to  its 
depositors  during  the  1860’s. 

1854-1856:  Branch  Mint  Returns  Gold  Bars 

When  the  Branch  Mint  opened  its  doors  in  1854,  it 
was  up  to  the  depositor  to  choose  whether  they  wanted 
coin  or  bars  in  return  for  the  bullion  they  deposited 
at  the  Mint.  This  is  reflected  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  In  1854,  the  Branch  Mint 
returned  $5,641,504.05  in  unparted  gold  bars,  only  8 
refined  gold  bars  with  a total  value  of  $5,863.16  and 
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$4,084,207  in  gold  coins.  4 The  number  of  refined  bars 
returned  was  much  less  than  the  unparted  or  unrefined 
gold  bars  because  of  a lack  of  both  customer  demand 
and  the  acid  needed  to  separate  the  impurities  from  the 
gold.  The  customers  for  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint 
gold  bars  were  generally  brokers,  or  commercial  banks 
who  received  large  unparted  gold  bars.  The  New  York 
Times  on  May  10,  1854,  contained  a description  of 
these  bars  which  were  shipped  by  steamship  from  San 
Francisco  to  Panama,  overland  to  Aspinwall,  where 
they  met  another  steamer  bound  for  New  York: 

In  the  California  receipts  to-day,  is  a large  amount 
of  bars,  prepared  at  the  Branch  Mint  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  are  of  evety  variety  of  size,  the  weight, 
fineness,  number  and  exact  value  in  dollars  and  cents, 
being  stamped  officially,  and  the  pieces  varying  from 
$500  in  value,  to  $20,000;  chiefly  from  $5,000  to 
$12,000.  The  exhibition  of  $300,000  or  $400,000  in  a 
single  lot  of  such  pieces,  on  a bullion  broker  s counter, 
is  a goodly  sight  to  look  upon. 

According  to  the  1855  Mint  Director’s  Report, 
the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  manufactured  for  its 
depositors  1,121  unparted  gold  bars  with  a value  of 
$3,270,594.93  and  26  refined  gold  bars  with  a to- 
tal value  of  $88,782.50.  The  early  glory  days  of  the 
Branch  Mint  manufacturing  gold  bars  for  its  deposi- 
tors, were  in  the  years  of  1854,  1855,  1856  and  once 
again  in  1858.  This  is  reflected  in  the  table  below  and 
in  the  surviving  Mint  Records  at  the  Archives  in  San 
Bruno,  California  which  contain  the  Register  of  Bar 
Warrants  Paid  for  1 854- 1 856.  5 

A portion  of  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  bars 
bound  for  New  York  ended  up  at  the  United  States 
Assay  Office  at  New  York  where  they  were  refined 
and  sent  on  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for  coinage  or  to 
Europe.  A search  of  the  New  York  Times  confirms  this 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  monthly  published  reports 
from  the  New  York  Assay  Office.  For  example,  in  the 
month  of  February  1 855,  the  office  received  $ 1 5(),()0() 
in  “California  Branch  Mint”  bars  out  of  a total  of 
$1,625,934  in  United  States  bullion  for  deposit. 

Even  though  they  charged  more  for  returning  gold 


S.F.  Mint 

bars  compared  to  assayers  like  Kellogg  & Humbert, 
the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  in  1856,  continued 
to  retain  a portion  of  the  business  returning  to  its 
depositors  928  unparted  gold  bars  with  a value  of 
$3,047,001.29  and  27  refined  gold  bars  with  a total 
value  of  $122,136.55.  However  there  was  trouble  on 
the  horizon.  Branch  Mint  Superintendent  Peter  Lott, 
announced  in  October  that  no  unparted  gold  bars 
would  be  made  at  the  Branch  Mint  until  further 
notice.  6 


1857:  A Year  Of  Turmoil;  No  Gold  Bars  Returned 

Beginning  in  1857,  the  Mint  Director’s  Report  ended 
with  the  fiscal  year  of  June  30th.  According  to  the 
report  no  gold  bars  unparted  or  refined  were  returned 
to  customers  of  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint. 
Agoston  Haraszthy,  the  embattled  melter  and  refiner 
had  resigned  earlier  in  the  year.  Large  amounts  of 
“missing”gold  dust  were  literally  going  up  in  chimney 
smoke  in  the  Mint’s  over  worked,  crowded  refinery 
and  settling  on  the  surrounding  rooftops. 

In  April  of  1857,  the  following  announcement  ran 
in  the  San  Francisco  newspapers:  “Mint  Notice.  There 
Will  Be  No  Bullion  Received  for  Coinage  at  the 
United  States  Branch  Mint,  At  San  Francisco,  After 
Wednesday,  the  15th  instant,  excepting  Refined  Gold 
Bars  of  a quality  suitable  for  COINAGE,  until  further 
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notice;  the  Refinery  in  the  Mint  being  necessarily 
suspended  for  a settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  late 
Melter  and  Refiner.  Peter  Lott,  Superintendent.  San 
Francisco,  April  13,  1857. ”7 

This  crisis  gave  assayers  like  Kellogg  & Humbert 
and  Justh  & Hunter  a monopoly  on  returning  gold 
bars  to  customers.  Of  course  the  Branch  Mint  retained 
its  monopoly  of  the  coining  business.  I believe  the 
Mint’s  problems,  also  resulted  in  no  San  Francisco 
Branch  Mint  gold  bars  being  recovered  from  the 
wreck  of  the  S.S.  Central  America  which  sank  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1857.  8 

For  the  month  of  July  1857,  all  of  the  gold  deposits 
received  at  the  Mint  for  coinage  were  refined  bars.  The 
official  re-opening  of  the  Branch  Mint  was  postponed 
until  August  10,  1857,  when  Superintendent  Charles 
Hempstead  announced  that  once  again  no  unparted 
bars  of  gold  would  be  made  at  this  branch  until  fur- 
ther notice.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  financial  panic 
contributed  in  part  by  the  sinking  of  the  S.S.  Central 
America  and  her  lost  gold  shipment,  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  Bullion  Fund.  9 

1858:  Branch  Mint  Returns  Unparted  Gold  Bars 

In  1858,  the  Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco  did  get 
back  into  the  business  of  returning  unparted  gold  bars 
to  depositors.  A notice  placed  in  the  San  Francisco 
Herald  on  December  25th  of  1857,  reads  as  follows: 
NEW,  TO-DAY.  “MINT  NOTICE,  To  Miners,  Bank- 
ers, and  Bullion  Dealers.-  In  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  Bullion  Fund,  and  in  order  to 
make  quicker  returns  to  depositors,  Gold  Bullion  will 
be  received  at  the  Branch  Mint  of  the  United  States, 
San  Francisco,  California,  and  manufactured  into 
UNPARTED  BARS,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  A.D.  1858.  The  charge  for  the  manufacturing 
of  such  bars  will  be  1-4  of  one  per  cent.,  and  returns 
made  within  twenty-four  hours.  CHAS.  HEMP- 
STEAD, Superintendent.” 

The  San  Bruno  Archives  do  contain  the  Register  of 
Unparted  Bars  for  1858.  This  recorded  volume  ended 
in  the  first  week  of  April.  According  to  the  Mint  Di- 
rector Reports,  unrefined  or  unparted  gold  bars  were 
indeed  manufactured  for  depositors  in  1858  to  the 


tune  of  $816,295.65.  1 have  seen  a published  report 
which  showed  the  monthly  coinage  totals  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1858  at  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint. 
For  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March, 
unparted  gold  bars  totaled  $261,739.41,  $228,522.07, 
and  $326,034.17  respectively.  These  figures  do  in  fact 
total  $816,295.65  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1858.  Thus  the  Mint  Director  Reports  seem  to  reflect 
the  surviving  Mint  records  at  the  San  Bruno  Archives 
when  it  comes  to  returning  gold  bars  to  customers. 

1859:  Branch  Mint  Briefly  Returns  Fine  Gold  Bars 

In  1859,  the  dollar  value  of  gold  bars  returned  to  de- 
positors had  dropped  dramatically  to  only  $19,871.68 
and  it  was  refined  bars  only.  10  According  to  the  San 
Francisco  Branch  Mint  Reports  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1859,  all  of  these  bars  were  returned 
in  the  month  of  June,  when  in  addition  to  gold  bul- 
lion deposited,  the  Mint  had  received  California  and 
Foreign  coins,  for  coinage  and  refined  bars.  For  the 
following  year  no  gold  bars  were  returned  to  custom- 
ers of  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint. 

One  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  statistics  of  the 
San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  for  the  Fiscal  Year  End- 
ing June  30,  1 860,  which  showed  that  the  gold  bullion 
deposits  shifted  from  principally  being  amalgam  and 
gold  dust  to  about  60%  refined  gold  bars  from  March 
to  June  30th.  Additionally  a New  York  Times  report 
from  April  1 1th  of  1860,  noted  that  a portion  of  the 
California  remittance  received,  was  in  gold  bars  of  the 
standard  mint  fineness  (900  fine),  from  the  new  assay 
office  of  Duncan  Shemian,  and  Alsop  & Co.  recently 
established  in  San  Francisco.  “The  establishment  is 
one  which  promises  much  convenience  to  the  public 
in  the  absence  of  a bullion  fund  at  the  San  Francisco 
Branch  Mint  which  the  Government  is  at  present  un- 
able to  maintain.” 

From  July  through  November  of  1860,  about  half  the 
gold  deposits  at  the  Branch  Mint  were  in  the  forni  of 
refined  bars  from  private  refineries.  The  lowest  aver- 
age fineness  of  gold  deposits  settled  in  at  880  fine  in 
January  and  March  of  1861,  when  the  deposits  swung 
back  to  about  2/3 ’s  amalgam.  However,  the  month  of 
May  had  the  largest  amount  of  gold  deposits  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1861,  and  it  was  nearly 
all  in  the  form  of  refined  bars.  The  mint  was  closed 
for  most  of  June  and  received  just  27  gold  deposits 
of  refined  bars,  which  averaged  991  fine.  In  Mining 
in  The  Pacific  States  of  North  America,  published  in 
1861,  historian  John  S.  Hittell  described  the  gold  dust 
trade  in  California  including  the  San  Francisco  Branch 
Mint.  In  part  he  wrote,  the  depositor... may  have  a 
refined  bar  if  he  pleased;  (and  making  refined  bars 
comes  under  the  head  of  coining)  but  refined  bars  are 
seldom  made  now. 

1 have  seen  two  rare  Memorandum  Of  Gold  Bul- 
lion Deposited  At  The  Branch  Mint  Of  The  United 
States  At  San  Francisco  receipts  from  the  1860’s.  One 
is  from  1 861  and  one  is  from  1 864.  The  receipt  from 
1861  was  printed  with  the  option  of  paying  the  de- 
positor in  Gold  Coins  or  Gold  Bars.  The  words  “Gold 
Bars”  were  lined  out  on  the  receipt  and  the  depositor 
was  paid  in  coin.  However,  the  receipt  from  1864  no 
longer  had  the  printed  option  of  Gold  Bars  on  it.  It 
simply  read  “Payable  at  the  Branch  Mint... in  Gold 
Coins.”  1 1 

1865:  Branch  Mint  Returns  No  Gold  Bars 

In  fact,  the  1865  and  1866  Mint  Director’s  Re- 
port shows  that  no  gold  bars  were  being  returned  to 
customers  of  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  in  the 
years  1861  - 1 865  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866.  The  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco 


Branch  furnished  to  various  publications  the  coinage 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,1 865.  Included 
were  fine  bars  of  silver,  however  once  again  no  gold 
bars  were  listed. 

The  following  table  is  based  on  the  Report  Of  The 
Director  Of  The  Mint  For  The  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June 
30,  1 865  and  For  The  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1866.  Appendix  D. 


Branch  Mint,  San  Francisco  Gold  Coina 


Unparted  bars 
Value 

1854  $5,641,504.05 

1855  3,270,594.93 

1856  3,047,001.29 
Unparted  bars 

Value 


Fine  bars 
Value 
$5,863.16 
88,782.50 
122,136.55 
Fine  bars 
Value 


1857 

1858  816,295.65 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 


19,871.68 


1 866 

I created  the  following  table  based  on  the  coinage 
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numbers  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1865 
and  June  30,  1866.  The  gold  and  silver  coinage  for  the 
San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  were  as  follows: 


Year 

Gold  Coined 
Unparted  gold  bars 

Silver  Coined 

Silver  bars 

1865 

$18,670,840 

$328,800 

$145,235.58 

1866 

$18,217,300 

$280,950 

$442,342.64 

The  Mint  Director  Reports  of  1 865  and  1 866  do 
show  gold  bars  being  returned  to  depositors  at  the 
Mint  in  Philadelphia,  the  Assay  Office  at  New  York, 
and  the  Branch  Mint  at  Denver.  While  the  Branch 
Mint  at  Denver  did  not  strike  any  coins  during  this 
time  period,  the  Mint  Director  Reports  state  that  they 
did  engage  on  a small  scale  in  melting,  assaying,  and 
stamping  gold  bullion,  returning  the  same  to  deposi- 
tors in  the  form  of  unparted  gold  bars,  bearing  the 
Government  stamp  of  weight  and  fineness.  Accord- 
ing to  gold  expert  Fred  Holabird  this  contemporary 
description  matches  the  one  surviving  gold  bar  dated 
1865  from  the  Denver  Branch  Mint.  12  For  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1865  and  June  30,  1866,  they 
stamped  469  gold  bars  worth  $545,363  and  262  gold 
bars  worth  159,917.76  respectively. 

Of  course,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  also  produced  bars 
for  its  customers.  Under  the  subtitle  of  1848-1857  in 
the  1866  Mint  Directors  Report,  the  Mint  returned 
$33,612,140.46  in  gold  bars.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  were  produced  from  California  gold  in  the  years 
of  1853  and  1854.  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1865  and  June  30,  1866,  they  returned  $85,310.24 
and  $93,1 16.70  in  fine  gold  bars  respectively. 

The  United  States  Assay  Office  at  New  York  was 
established  in  1854.  In  1855,1856,1858,  and  1861 
they  averaged  $20,000,000  in  fine  stamped  gold  bars. 
13  During  the  fiscal  years  of  1865  and  1866,  they 
produced  the  most  significant  amount  of  fine  gold 
bars  for  their  depositors  of  bullion,  $4,947,809.21  and 
$8,862,451.00  respectively. 

In  a Memorandum  of  Gold  and  Silver  bars,  issued 
from  1859  to  1869,  at  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint, 
the  Mint  Director  listed  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
the  bars  issued  as  being  $1,412,816.79.  If  one  ex- 
amines the  Director  of  the  Mint  Reports  from  1859 


to  1869  one  will  find  that  the  Branch  Mint  issued 
$1,392,945.11  in  silver  bars.  In  1859  they  issued 
$ 1 9,87 1 .68  in  gold  bars.  This  totals  $ 1 ,4 1 2,8 1 6.79  and 
confirmed  earlier  reports  that  no  gold  bars  were  re- 
turned to  depositors  of  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint 
in  1 865  or  now  from  1 860  to  1 869. 

The  final  piece  to  this  puzzle  can  be  found  on  pages 
29  and  30  in  the  Report  Of  The  Director  Of  The  Mint 
For  The  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1866. 

“Building  of  the  Branch  Mint. 

The  busine.ss  of  the  branch  mint  is  now  transacted  in  a small 
building  upon  Commercial  Street,  just  60  feet  square.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  how  so  much  work  can  be  well  done,  and 
so  much  business  transacted  safely,  in  so  small  a space.  The 
melting  of  the  bullion  of  the  depositor,  and  the  reduction  of  ingots 
to  standard  fineness  (900  fine)  for  coinage,  are  now  done  in  a 
small  room  not  large  enough  for  either  process.  The  entrance  to 
the  business  office  is  up  a steep  pair  of  stairs  and  through  a dark 
hall  rendered  unwholesome  by  the  fumes  of  acids,  and  uncomfort- 
able by  the  noise  of  machinery  and  by  the  heat  of  the  engine.  The 
apartments  of  the  different  officers  and  the  desks  of  the  clerks  are 
cramped  and  inconvenient,  and  the  vaults  depend  for  their  safety 
chiefly  upon  the  presence  of  a well-tried  watchman ... 

T hope  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  department,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  my  visit  to  California,  upon  the  purchase  of  a suitable 
site  upon  which  should  be  speedily  erected  a mint  building  credit- 
able to  the  Government,  and  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
great  mineral  districts  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Upon  the  erection  of 
such  a building,  the  business  of  the  mint,  particularly  in  stamping 
gold  and  silver  bars,  will  increase,  and  can  be  greatly  facilitated, 
by  increasing  the  bullion  fund...pg.  30,  Business  of  the  Present 
Year. ..It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a falling  off  in  the 
business  of  the  mint  compared  with  previous  years.  The  yield  of 
the  mines  is  believed  to  be  as  large  as  in  former  years,  and  the 
decline  in  business  may  be  thus  explained.  The  Branch  Mint 
does  not  furnish  gold  bars  to  depositors,  as  it  might  do  profit- 
ably..." 

Clearly  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  returned 
gold  bars  to  its  customers  from  1854  to  1856  and  on 
a declining  scale  in  1858  and  1859.  Flowever,  based 
upon  the  Mint  Director  Reports,  the  Branch  Mint  at 
San  Francisco  did  not  furnish  any  gold  bars  for  its 
depositors  in  the  1860’s.  Thus  any  gold  bars  linked  to 
the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  during  this  time  period 
could  not  be  genuine. 

F.G.  Hoard  Fake  Gold  Bars;  Alleged  1865  S.S. 
Brother  Jonathan  Gold  Bars 

In  addition  to  the  absence  from  the  Mint  Direct 
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Reports,  there  are  other  discrepancies  with  the  alleged 
1865  San  Francisco  Mint  gold  bars  involving  a simi- 
larity to  the  forged  F.G.  Eloard  bars.  F.G.  Floard  was 

an  assayer  and  gold  dust  buyer  in 
Fiddletown,  California.  He  was 
listed  in  the  1867  Pacific  Coast 
Directory.  Bars  stamped  with  his 
name  first  appeared  at  auction 
in  London  in  1969.  At  the  2007 
ANA  in  Milwaukee,  Fred  Hola- 
bird  gave  a lecture  entitled  “F.G. 
Hoard  Gold  Ingots:  Are  They  19th 
Century?”.  In  his  presentation  he 
F.G.  Hoard  Bar  proved  through  historical  docu- 
mentation and  scientific  analysis  that  the  alleged  F.G. 
Hoard  gold  bars  are  of  modem  origin. 

If  one  examines  the  known  F.G.  Hoard  bars  and 
the  1865  San  Francisco  Mint  bars,  a suspicious  pat- 
tern emerges  in  their  stamped  numbers.  For  example 
there  is  an  F.G.  Hoard  bar  stamped  No.  2180  and  998 
Thous.  Fine;  one  of  the  1865  U.S.  Mint  San  Francisco 
gold  bars  is  also  stamped  2180  and  998  Fine.  A second 
F.G.  Hoard  bar  is  stamped  No.  2182  and  999  Thous. 
Fine,  once  again  one  of  the  1 865  U.S.  Mint  San  Fran- 
cisco gold  bars  is  also  stamped  2182  and  999  Fine. 
This  seems  to  reflect  a lack  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  a forger.  Perhaps  some  day  scientific  testing  will 
confirm  that  the  alleged  1 865  San  Francisco  Branch 
Mint  bars  are  of  modem  origin. 

Footnotes: 

I : Secondary  to  the  loss  of  .souls,  the  S.S.  Brother  Jonathan's  loss  was  set  at  $250.()0()  by  C.T. 
Hopkins,  Secretary  of  the  California  Insurance  Company  and  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Marine  Underwriters.  The  steamer  and  her  valuable  cargo  including  woolen  mill  and  mining 
machinery  were  headed  for  ports  north  of  San  Francisco.  A percentage  of  her  cargo  appears  to 
have  been  uninsured.  The  largest  single  holder  of  treasure,  was  Major  Eddy  who  was  bound 
for  Fort  Vancouver  in  Washington  Territory,  with  $200,000  in  legal  tenders  for  the  army 
payroll.  Some  experts  believe  she  carried  a large  iron  safe,  which  was  never  located,  and  still 
holds  untold  riches.  For  a compari.son  of  ships  and  cargo  lost,  Hopkins  listed  the  loss  of  the 
Clipper  ship  Sir  John  Franklin,  which  wrecked  near  Pigeon  Point.  California  in  1X65  at  Just 
over  $23 1 ,000.  She  was  carrying  300  barrels  of  liquor,  dry  goods,  lumber  and  a number  of 
pianos, 

2:  The  late  John  J.  Ford  Jr.,  a preeminent  numismatist  who  unquestionably  built 
one  of  the  greatest  collections  of  all  time  believed  that  these  bars  were  linked  to  the  wreck 
of  the  S.S.  Brother  Jonathan.  According  to  Ford,  the  bars  were  recovered  from  the  seabed, 
some  distance  from  the  wreck  by  a helmet  or  hardhat  diver  who  stumbled  over  the  remains  of 
a strong  box  containing  them.  The  bars  were  then  secretly  stashed  away  in  Crescent  City  for 
decades  until  they  were  obtained  from  a relative  of  the  diver.  Ford  believed  that  the  original 
owner  of  the  bars  was  Mrs.  Keenan,  a San  Francisco  madam,  who  lost  her  life  alongside  the 
ill-lated  steamer  when  the  lifeboat  she  was  riding  in  overturned,  1 believe  after  numerous 
phone  conversations  with  him,  that  he  did  in  fact  believe  that  they  were  genuine. 

3:  John  Kleeberg,  led  Buttrey.  and  Robert  Leonard  have  publicly  condemned  these  bars.  In- 
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depth  research  on  the  Bullion  Tax  1864-1868,  will  be  addressed  in  Fred  Holabird's  standard 
reference  work  on  Western  Assay  bars. 

4:  The  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint’s  definition  of  an  unparted  or  unrefined  gold  bar  would  be 
a bar  containing  the  natural  proportions  of  the  fineness  of  the  bullion  brought  in  for  melting 
or  coinage.  Another  example,  would  be  if  a miner  desiring  an  unpaned  gold  bar,  brought  in 
a deposit  consisting  of  California  gold  dust  which  after  melting,  assayed  at  878  fine,  the  bar 
he  would  receive  for  that  deposit  would  be  stamped  878  Fine.  There  would  be  no  attempt  to 
separate  the  silver  from  the  gold  in  order  to  raise  the  fineness  of  his  gold  bar. 

5:  To  my  knowledge  the  Register  of  Bar  Warrants  Paid  1854-1856,  RG  104  6.7;  is  the  only 
San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  record  book  at  the  San  Bruno  Archives  which  recorded  the 
depositor's  name  and  the  value  of  the  gold  mint  bars  they  received.  This  record  runs  from 
4/10/1854  to  9/1/1856.  The  Register  of  Unpaned  Bars  1858,  RG  104  6. 12;  is  contained  at  the 
end  of  the  same  volume.  This  record  runs  from  1/4/1858  to  4/5/1858.  There  are  no  records 
for  the  year  of  1 857  in  either  of  these  specific  series.  1 think  this  was  because  there  were  no 
gold  bars,  unparted  or  refined  returned  to  depositors  of  the  Branch  Mint  in  1 857.  Source: 
Record  Group  104  Records  of  the  U.S.  Mint,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mint;  2008  Edition,  (February  5,  2009)  and  Archivist  Deborah  Osterberg  who  was 
extremely  helpful. 

6:  The  operations  of  the  Branch  Mint  had  been  suspended  in  September  due  to  a lack  of  acid. 
When  a new  shipment  arrived  in  October  the  Mint  re-opened.  Information  developed  on  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Branch  Mint  manufacturing  gold  bars  during  this  time  period  was  located 
in  conjunction  with  research  being  done  for  Fred  Holabird’s  standard  reference  work  on 
Western  Assay  bars. 

7;  Compared  to  the  previous  months,  deposits  received  at  the  Branch  Mint  in  April,  May  and 
June  of  1857  for  coinage,  contained  a larger  proportion  of  gold  than  standard  gold  or  900  fine 
gold.  The  Eureka  Gold  and  Silver  Refinery  in  San  Francisco  could  have  turned  out  gold  bars 
up  to  992  fine  or  greater  if  needed. 

8:  On  August  20.  1857,  the  S.S.  Sonora  left  San  Francisco  with  hundreds  of  passengers  and 
over  a million  dollars  in  treasure.  She  landed  at  Panama  and  her  passengers  and  treasure 
were  taken  over  land  by  rail  to  Aspinwall.  Here  they  linked  up  with  the  ill-fated  S.S.  Central 
America  whose  final  destination  was  set  to  be  New  York.  Over  400  of  her  passengers 
lost  their  lives  when  she  foundered  in  a hurricane  off  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States. 
Columbus-America  Discovery  Group  led  by  Tommy  Thompson  and  Bob  Evans  salvaged  her 
treasure  including  532  unparted  California  gold  bars.  All  of  them  were  poured  by  non  Branch 
Mint  assayers.  If  the  Central  America  had  sunk  on  the  same  date  in  1856. 1 believe  she  would 
have  carried  some  unparted  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  gold  bars  in  her  treasure  shipment.  In 
fact  the  United  States  Assay  Office  at  New  York  had  received  $250,000  worth  of  these  bars 
for  the  month  of  September. 

9.  The  Bullion  Fund  held  at  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  was  used  to  pay  depositors  as 
soon  as  the  value  of  their  deposit  could  be  determined  by  assay  in  advance  of  the  coinage  of 
their  deposits.  To  in  effect,  facilitate  speedy  returns, 

10:  1 think  that  these  refined  bars  returned  in  June  of  1859  were  of  a standard  mint  fineness  or 
900  fine.  The  $ 1 9,87 1 .68  in  bars  contained  1 .068. 1 03  ounces  of  gold.  The  same  ratio  of  gold 
contained  in  the  bars  was  found  in  the  standard  United  States  Branch  Mint  coins.  For  example 
during  June  the  Branch  Mint  also  produced  $20,000  in  eagles,  which  contained  1,075  ounces 
of  900  fine  gold.  If  you  divide  the  total  value,  by  the  number  of  ounces,  the  average  for  both 
bars  and  coin  was  $ 1 8.604  an  ounce  or  900  fine  gold  based  on  pure  gold  being  valued  at 
$20.67  an  ounce. 

1 1 : Receipt  No.  4787,  Memorandum  Of  Gold  Bullion  Deposited  At  The  Branch  Mint  Of  The 
United  States  At  San  Francisco,  dated  August  6,  1861.  Source:  Kagin’s  inventory;  Receipt 
No.  603  Memorandum  Of  Gold  Bullion  Deposited  At  The  Branch  Mint  OfThe  United  States 
At  San  Francisco,  dated  February  9,  1 864.  Source:  From  the  I lenry  H.  ClilTord  Collection, 
Bowers  & Ruddy,  Galleries,  March  1982. 

12:  Fred  Holabird  has  since  supplied  me  with  an  outstanding  photograph  of  the  lone  surviving 
1865  U.S.  Branch  Mint  Denver  unparted  gold  bar,  which  portrays  a heraldic  eagle  on  the 
bar  stamp.  It  was  in  essence  a suitable  device  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  alleged 
1 865  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  gold  bars  do  not  have  a heraldic  eagle  on  their  questionable 
hallmark  or  stamp.  Holabird  was  also  consulted  regarding  the  researelt  contained  in  this  paper. 

13:  The  Assay  Oftice  of  the  United  Stales  at  New  York  specialized  in  refining  or  purifying 
gold  deposits  brought  to  them.  They  had  the  ability  and  the  means  to  turn  out  gold  bars  up 
to  993  line  or  995  fine,  well  above  the  statidard  mint  fineness  of  900.  Oti  the  other  hatid,  the 
San  Francisco  Branch  Mint’s  primary  purpose  was  to  turn  ottl  coin.  They  never  returned  any 
significant  number  of  refined  gold  bars  to  customers  ditring  the  time  period  covered  in  this 
article,  18.64-1869. 
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Recent  Auction  Highlights 


Lot  2795 

NCS 

AU50 

1851  $50  LE  Humbert  Fifty  Dollar, 
880  Thous.  50  Rev.— Obverse  Dam- 
age—NCS.  AU  Details.... 

$63,250.00 

Lot  2798 

PCGS 

AU58 

849  $5  Mormon  Five  Dollar  AU58 
PCGS... 

$40,250.00 

Lot  3444 

NGC 

MS65 

1860  $2  1/2  Clark,  Gruber  & Co. 
Quarter  Eagle  MS65  NGC.... 

$40,250.00 

Lot  3145 

NGC 

AU55 

1852  $50  RE  Humbert  Fifty  Dollar, 
887  Thous.  AU55  NGC.... 

$37,375.00 

350 

5/ 1 4/2009  The  Eldorado  Sale 

1960  J.J.  Conway  $5  Restrike  Set. 
* Silver.  MS  65  (NGC)  * Copper. 
MS-65  RB  (NGC)  * Brass.  MS-64 
(NGC). 

$517.50 

339 

5/ 1 4/2009  The  Eldorado  Sale 

1850  Moffat  & Co.  $5  gold.  K-7a. 
Rarity-4.  Large  Eagle. 

$4,600.00 

344 

5/14/2009  The  Eldorado  Sale 

1 85 1 San  Francisco  State  of  Cali- 
fornia $5  in  Copper.  K-2a.  Rarity- 
7-. 

$4,600.00 

338 

5/14/2009  The  Eldorado  Sale 

1849  Moffat  & Co.  $10  gold.  K-6a. 
Rarity-5+. 

Medium  orange  gold  with  deepen- 
ing orange  highlights  among  the 
devices  and  in  the  peripheral ... 

$8,625.00 

340 

5/ 1 4/2009  The  Eldorado  Sale 

1851  Augustus  Humbert  $50 
gold.  K-7.  Rarity-7.  .887  THOUS. 
Reeded  Edge. 

$11,212.50 

348 

5/14/2009  The  Eldorado  Sale 

1860  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.  $10 
gold.  K-3.  Rarity-5. 

Bright  yellow-gold  with  a fair 
amount  of  lustre  in  the  protected 
areas. 

$23,287.50 
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345 

5/14/2009  The  Eldorado  Sale 

1850  Mormon  $5  gold.  K-5.  Rar- 
ity-5. 

$25,300.00 

349 

5/14/2009  The  Eldorado  Sale 

1861  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.  $2.50 
gold.  K-5a.  Rarity-4. 

$25,300.00 

oijjeyvo 


IfJi 


eyieu^CL 


3543 

Undated  ( 1 842- 1 852)  August 
Bechtler.  $5  Gold.  K-28.  Rarity- 
8.  128  G.,  22  CARATS.  EF-45 
(PCGS). 

$11,040.00 

3544 

1849  Moffat  & Co.  $10  Gold.  K- 
6a.  Rarity-5+.  TEN  DOE.  Fine- 12 
(ANACS). 

$2,415.00 

3545 

1852  Augustus  Humbert.  $10  Gold. 
K-10.  Rarity-5.  VF-30  Details— 
Damaged  (ANACS). 

$2,013.00 

3546 

1853  U.S.  Assay  Office  of  Gold. 
$20  Gold.  K-18.  Rarity-2.  900 
THOUS.  MS-64  (NGC). 

$19,550.00 

3547 

1853  U.S.  Assay  Office  of  Gold. 
$20  Gold.  K-18.  Rarity-2.  900 
THOUS.  MS-63  (NGC). 

$15,238.00 

3548 

1852  Wass,  Molitor  & Co.  $5  Gold. 
K-2.  Rarity-6.  Large  Head.  AU 
Details— Damaged  (NCS). 

$9,775.00 

3560 

1855  Round  50  Cents.  BG-405. 
Rarity-5.  Liberty  Head.  MS-65 
(NGC). 

$1,725.00 

3563 

1871  Octagonal  25  Cents.  BG-716. 
Rarity-6+.  Liberty  Head.  MS-65 
(PCGS). 

$1,064.00 

3564 

1872  Octagonal  25  Cents.  BG-723. 
Rarity-6-.  Washington  Head.  MS- 
63  (PCGS). 

$2,530.00 

3568 

1859  Round  50  Cents.  BG-1004. 
Rarity-6-.  Liberty  Head.  MS-64 
(PCGS). 

$1,496.00 

3569 

1852  Round  50  Cents.  BG-1075. 
Rarity-7.  Indian  Head.  MS-65 
(PCGS). 

$2,705.00 
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NEWSLETTER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  PRIVATE  AND  PIONEER  NUMISMATISTS 

In  Search  Of  J.  J.  Conway: 
The  Man  Behind  The  Mint 

By  Dan  Owens 


Thunder  was  rumbling  around 
the  Colorado  mountain 
peaks  on  all  sides,  signal- 
ing the  on-set  of  summer  showers. 
For  some  placer  miners  in  need  of 
having  their  sluices  filled  it  was  a 
blessing,  for  others  a curse.  If  the 
showers  turned  into  heavy  down- 
pours, loose  rocks  could  tumble 
down  the  hillsides  toward  those 
working  the  gulches  below.  In  the 
summer  of  1 86 1 , Georgia  Gulch 
was  one  of  the  richest  places  to  be 
a miner  in  the  Colorado  Territory. 

Located  in  the  Gulch,  the  new 
upstart  mint  of  J.J.  Conway  & Co. 
must  have  caught  the  attention  of 
the  established  Denver  based  mint 
of  Clark,  Gruber  & Co..  1 believe 
they  responded  in  July  of  1861,  by 
running  new  advertisements  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  In  turn 
the  editor  of  the  News  ran  a report 
from  James  Ross  Snowden,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia, 
stating  that  Clark  Gruber  & Co.’s 
coins  were  worth  the  value  stamped 
on  them.  Since  being  located  in 
Georgia  Gulch  gave  Conway  the 
first  shot  at  obtaining  the  coining 
business  of  the  local  miners,  Clark, 
Gruber  & Co.’s  new  advertisement 
included  the  statement  “Collections 
Made  on  All  Accessible  Points,  and 
Returns  Made  on  day  of  Payment.” 
For  a brief  period,  J.J.  Conway 
must  have  felt  like  he  was  sitting 
on  top  of  the  world  converting 
miners’  gold  dust  and  nuggets  into 


$2  Vi,  $5,  and  $10  coins  in  the 
mining  hotbed.  Thousands  of  min- 
ers moved  in  and  out  of  the  area 
working  their  claims  and  prospect- 
ing for  new  ones.  Nearby  saloons 
in  Parkville  attracted  professional 
gamblers  and  card  sharks  eager  to 
take  some  of  Conway’s  pieces  from 
the  pockets  of  miners  at  roulette 
wheels  and  poker  tables  while  girls 
danced  on  stage  well  into  the  night. 

However,  Conway’s  mint  was 
vulnerable  because  he  was  an 
unknown  to  the  local  miners.  Even 
Clark  Gruber  & Co.  were  openly 
criticized  by  some  when  they 
began  their  coining  operations  at 
Denver  in  1860.  The  Civil  War 
compounded  Conway’s  problem 
because  the  Territorial  miners  were 
becoming  increasingly  uncertain 
about  the  nation’s  future  and  thus 
more  cautious  in  those  they  trusted 
with  their  gold. 

I believe  Clark  Gruber  & Co. 
may  have  been  behind  the  attack 
on  his  coin.  After  being  “furnished 
with  the  result  of  a careful  assay”, 
on  August  13,  1861,  the  News, 
condemned  J.J.  Conway’s  $5  gold 
pieces  as  being  lightweight  and 
valued  them  at  $4.26,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  endorsed  the  pri- 
vate coining  fimi  of  Clark,  Gruber 
& Co. 

One  would  imagine  that  Conway 
was  furious  with  the  News  for 
condemning  his  coin.  To  a private 
coiner,  his  reputation  was  every- 


thing. If  the  public  loses  confidence 
in  your  product  you  go  out  of 
business.  On  August  17,  1861,  the 
News  took  a step  back  from  their 
earlier  claims  when  they  published; 
“There  is  a mint  in  Georgia  Gulch 
(conducted)  by  J.J.  Conway  & Co. 
jewelers  and  bankers.  Their  ma- 
chinery seems  to  be  as  fine  as  that 
of  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.’s,  and  their 
$5  and  $10  gold  pieces  look  as 
nice  and  rich  as  Uncle  Sam  himself 
could  get  up  at  his  establishment.” 
Conway  felt  this  acknowledg- 
ment wasn’t  enough  and  he  struck 
back  with  a reputable  assayers  re- 
port of  his  half  eagle,  which  valued 
his  coin  at  $5.01 . It  was  published 
in  the  September  24,  1861,  edition 
of  the  News.  After  that  he  vanished 
from  the  pages  of  the  News  into  the 
Rocky  Mountain  air. 
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of  the  original  landholders  in  what 
would  become  Logan,  Minnesota 
(renamed  Elysian  in  1884).  He  was 
recorded  as  John  J.  Conway  watch- 
maker in  the  1857  Mankato  Min- 
nesota Territorial  Census  alongside 
his  wife  Eliza  Jane. 

1 believe  he  was  listed  as  John  J. 
Conway  jeweler  in  the  1859-1860 


SUMMIT  COUNTY 
MINING  AND  SMELTING  CO., 

COLORADO- 


dust)  was  all  the  currency  then.” 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  not  only 
did  Conway  leave  but  so  did  the 
coins  he  produced.  They  went 
home  with  the  miners  who  were 
his  customers  and  were  melted  in 
assay  offices  or  mints  across  the 
United  States  like  Clark  Gruber  & 
Co.  in  Denver,  the  United  States 
Assay  Office  at  New 
York  City  or  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint. 

The  year  of  1863 
found  Conway  in 
the  mining  town  of 
Empire,  Clear  Creek 
County,  Colorado 
as  witnessed  by  the 
following  newspaper 
citation  located  by  my 
research 

assistant.  Genealogist 
D.  Sue  Kissel. 


Uap  of  the  Georgia  Gulch  area  where  Conway  b Co.  issued  their  coins.  {We.stern  Hi.stop 
Department,  Denver  Public  Library) 


For  years  numismatists  interested 
in  Colorado’s  coinage  history  have 
speculated  on 

Conway’s  true  identity  for  he  left 
few  clues  behind.  During  his  brief 
press  coverage  he  was  only  referred 
to  as  J.J.  Conway  jeweler  and  or 
banker.  His  first  name  was  never 
given  nor  was  his  home  state. 

Who  was  J.J. 

Conway?  In  an 
article  entitled 
J.J.  Conway  Who 
Was  The  Man 
Behind  The  Mint? 
published  in  the 
August  16,  2004, 
edition  of  Coin 
World  my  candi- 
date for  the 
Colorado  coiner 
was  Michigan 
native  John  J. 

Conway.  After  a 
long  search  1 now 
believe  that  this 
gentleman  was  in 
fact  the  elusive 
pioneer  coiner. 

J.J.  Conway’s  life  story  began 
in  Michigan  around  1832.  Fie  was 
raised  on  a farm  in  Guilford  Il- 
linois with  his  father  John,  mother 
Sybil  and  younger  brother  Isaac. 
Another  brother,  Charles,  10  years 
his  senior,  went  on  to  publish  the 
pro-Union  Semi-Weekly  Southern 
News  in  Los  Angeles  during  the 
Civil  War. 

J.  J.  Conway  spent  a number  of 
years  in  Minnesota.  He  purchased 
a sizeable  amount  of  land  in  Le 
Sueur  and  Winona  Counties  circa 
1 856  and  circa  1 859.  John  was  one 


Rockford  Illinois  Directory.  Con- 
way was  missing  from  the  same 
directory  the  following  year.  Thus 
began  a lifetime  of  wanderlust  trav- 
eling from  gold  strike  to  gold  strike 
stopping  briefly  in  between  to  catch 
his  breath  before  moving  on. 

In  1862,  Methodist  preacher  John 
Lewis  Dyer  walked  through  deep 
snow  in  the  mountain  passes  and 
arrived  near  penniless  in  Georgia 
Gulch  on  April  2nd.  He  reported 
that  there  were  only  1 50  present.  A 
friendly  man  took  up  a collection 
and  raised  $22.50  in  gold  dust  for 
the  preacher’s  efforts,  “for  (gold 


Tri-Weekly  Miner’s 
Register  (Central  City, 
CO) 

Saturday  August  08, 

1863: 

Empire  Items. 

J.J.  Conway  is  turning  out  a splen- 
did article 

of  custom  made  jewelry  at  his 
shop... 

Conway  was  an  active  participant 
in  the  Colorado  Territorial  voting 
process  in  1861  Georgia  Gulch  and 
1 863  Empire  where  his  name  ap- 
peared alongside  a $2.00  poll  tax. 
By  1 870,  the  watchmaker-jeweler 
resided  in  Northfield  Minnesota 
with  his  wife,  nephew  or  son,  a 
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young  daughter  and  servant.  Alas 
he  could  not  settle  down.  The  late 
I870’s  and  early  1880’s  found  him 
at  the  site  of  the  last  big  gold  rush 
in  the  lower  48  states,  Lead  City, 
Dakota  Territory. 

Lead  City,  pronounced  (Leed), 
was  the  home  of  the  world  famous 
Homestake  lead 

which  was  purchased  by  mining 
magnate  and  rancher  George  Eiearst 
and  went  on  to  produce  millions  of 
ounces  of  gold  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  Homestake  mine. 

In  the  Black  Hills  Daily  Times 
of  October  17,  1879,  Conway  was 
described  in  the  following  fashion, 
“Mr.  J.J.  Conway  who  is  located 
with  Mr.  Allason,  at  Lead  City,  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  experi- 
enced lock  and  watch  manufactur- 
ers and  workmen,  not  only  in  the 
Hills  but  in  the  country.  We  speak 
from  our  personal  knowledge  and 
acquaintance.”  Conway  was  also 
cited  in  the  Times  as  being  a jew- 
eler who  worked  with  Black  Hills 
gold.  In  the  summer  of  1880,  he 
appeared  in  the  Lead  City  Dakota 
Territorial  census  as  John  J.  Con- 
way watchmaker. 

After  that,  the  trail  grew  cold 
until  1 received  a message  from  Dr. 
Lawrence  Lee,  who  is  writing  a 
book  on  Colorado’s  rich  numismat- 
ic history.  He  found  John  J.  Con- 
way listed  in  the  1882  and  1884 
Yavapai  County,  Arizona,  Territo- 
rial voting  registers;  in  the  1882 
listing,  his  name  was  given  in  full 
as  John  James  Conway.  With  this 
clue,  1 then  turned  to  Kissel,  who 
was  instrumental  in  piecing  togeth- 
er Conway’s  history  in  Arizona. 


The  Prescott  Weekly  Courier  of 
March  1 1,  1882,  carried  this  an- 
nouncement: “Watchmaker-Mr.  J.J. 
Conway  formerly  of  the  Springfield 
(111.)  Watch  Co.  is  fixing  up  a man- 
ufacturing and  repairing  shop  and 
Jewelers  store,  in  the  bank  building. 
Mr.  C has  all  necessary  machinery 
for  making  all  kinds  of  jewelry  and 
watches  here,  on  the  spot.  The  shop 
will  be  open  tomorrow  for  busi- 
ness.” Apparently  Conway  had  left 
Lead  City  and  briefly  returned  to 
his  old  stomping  grounds  of  Illinois 
before  the  gold  bug  bit  once  again 
and  he  relocated  to  the  Arizona 
Territory. 

In  1885  and  1886,  J.J.  Conway’s 
name  appeared  in  the  Prescott 
newspapers  several  times.  Besides 
running  a jewelry  and  watch  store, 
Conway  was  prospecting  with  a 
group  of  men  in  the  Walnut  Grove 
Mining  District.  The  press  stated 
that  “Mr.  Conway,  the  jeweler, 
has  a fine  placer  property  in  this 
county...” 

Conway  also  helped  widen  and 
lengthen  a water  ditch  owned  by 
the  notorious  Charles  P.  Stanton. 
The  Arizona  Weekly  Journal-Miner 
on  February  17,  1886,  carried 
the  following:  “J.J.  Conway  and 
partners  have  been  given  the  use  of 
the  ditch  owned  by  C.P.  Stanton  of 
Weaver  and  are  enlarging  its  capac- 
ity and  extending  it  about  a half  a 
mile  below  Mr.  Stanton’s  place, 
where  the  latter  gentleman  says 
there  is  good  placer  ground,  from 
which  $5  to  $8  per  day  to  each  man 
can  be  obtained.” 

It  was  strongly  believed,  by  local 
authorities  that  Charles  P.  Stanton 


had  his  hand  in  everything  that 
was  wrong  with  the  local  territory 
including  stage-coach  robberies, 
cattle  rustling,  and  even  murder. 
Often  proclaiming  “Who  me?  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  1 wasn’t 
there.”  He  always  seemed  to  have 
an  endless  supply  of  witnesses  to 
back  up  his  claims  of  innocence. 
However,  his  misdeeds  may  have 
finally  caught  up  with  him  in  No- 
vember of  1886,  when  late  at  night 
he  was  murdered  inside  his  store  in 
the  town  bearing  his  name,  Stan- 
ton, Arizona. 

During  this  time  period  there 
were  a number  of  murders  occur- 
ring in  the  surrounding  hills  and 
mining  camps.  J.J.  Conway  must 
have  sensed  his  luck  was  running 
out.  He  left  the  Stanton  area  in  the 
summer  of  1886  and  headed  150 
miles  NW  to  Mineral  Park,  Arizona 
where  he  had  his  headquarters  at 
the  Palace  Hotel.  A search  through 
the  pages  of  the  Mohave  County 
Miner  revealed  no  further  informa- 
tion on  Conway. 

Once  again  his  trail  grew  cold 
until  his  name  appeared  in  the 
Yuma  based  Arizona  Sentinel.  On 
June  23,  1894,  the  paper  wrote: 

“J.J.  Conway,  watchmaker  and 
jeweler,  has  opened  a shop  on  Main 
Street,  near  (the)  Yuma  Exchange 
building...”  Conway  continued  his 
quest  for  mineral  wealth  from  his 
new  home  base  of  Yuma.  In  De- 
cember of  1 894,  he  reportedly  went 
on  a prospecting  trip  through  the 
San  Diego  range  of  mountains.  On 
April  13,  1895,  the  Arizona  Sen- 
tinel stated  that  “J.J.  Conway  the 
watchmaker,  left  Sunday  on  a visit 
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to  his  mines  in  the  Eagle  mountains 
in  California... Mr.  Conway  and 
partner  have  some  very  promising 
locations  in  that  district...” 

Alas  it  was  not  meant  to  be,  Con- 
way may  have  fallen  on  hard  times. 
In  April  of  1896,  the  Sentinel  stated 
that  the  Yuma  Board  of  Supervisors 
had  given  J.J.  Conway  an  allow- 
ance by  the  County  for  support 
of  $180.  The  end  of  the  trail  for 
John  J.  Conway  came  on  August  7, 
1904,  when  he  passed  away  in  San 
Diego,  California  at  age  71.  He  was 
buried  in  Potter’s  field.  Just  a few 
years  later,  in  1908,  an  example  of 
J.J.  Conway’s  $5  gold  piece  would 
sell  for  $3,200  in  Philadelphia. 

Today,  the  trend  continues, 
Conway  mint  coins  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  highly  prized  by 
numismatists.  According  to  pioneer 
gold  authority  Dr.  Don  Kagin,  a 
collector  interested  in  obtaining 
a Conway  mint  coin  may  have  to 
wait  years  for  one  to  appear  in  the 
market  place  and  it  would  come 
with  a substantial  price  tag. 


J.J.  Conway  traveled  the  gold 
fields  of  Colorado,  South  Dakota, 
Arizona  and  California  in  search  of 
hidden  wealth.  Ironically  a couple 
of  coins  from  his  mint  might  have 
been  worth  more  than  all  of  the 
gold  he  ever  found. 

Epilogue 

Were  the  original  newspaper  re- 
ports of  Conway  mint  coins  being 
deficient  in  value  when  compared 
to  Clark  Gmber  pieces  correct?  In 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint  for  the  Year  ending 
June  30,  1862,  Colorado’s  private 
mint  coins  were  tested  for  their 
values  and  a single  Conway  $10 
gold  piece  was  valued  at  only 
$7.25.  Several  Clark  Gruber  & Co. 
$10  gold  pieces  were  valued  at 
around  $10  more  or  less. 

Timeline  Suggested  by  Robert 
Leonard 

1832:  Bom  about  1832  in  MI, 
Census 

1 850:  Guilford,  111,  John  J.  Con- 


way, Census 

1857:  Mankato  MN,  John  J.  Con- 
way watchmaker.  Census 
1859-60:  Rockford  111,  John  J.  Con- 
way jeweler,  Directory 
1861:  Georgia  Gulch,  CO,  J.J. 
Conway  coiner,  jeweler,  banker. 
Newspaper 

1863:  Empire,  CO,  J.J.  Conway 
jeweler.  Newspaper 
1870:  Northfield  MN,  John  J.  Con- 
way watchmaker.  Census 
1870’s-80:  Lead  City,  SD,  J.J.  Con- 
way jeweler,  watchmaker.  Multiple 
sources 

1881:  Springfield  111,  J.J.  Conway 
watchmaker.  Newspaper 
1882-86:  Prescott  AZ,  J.  J.  Conway 
watchmaker,  jeweler,  placer  miner, 
Multiple  sources 

1886:  Mineral  Park,  AZ,  J.J.  Con- 
way watchmaker,  jeweler.  News- 
papers 

1894-1904:  Yuma  AZ,  J.J.  Conway 
watchmaker,  jeweler,  miner  Mul- 
tiple sources 

1904:  Passed  away  in  San  Diego, 
CA,  Multiple  sources 
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Last  Laugh 


Fun  from  the  Hatlantiok  to  the  Specific  OoeauA  I 


L » 
Vl 


ELTON,  IPnblisher,  90  NaBSaxi  St.,  N.  • Y. 




The  siihtille  of  this  humorous  work  reads:  “Fun  from  the  HatUmtie  to  the  Specific  Oceans.  ” 
Elton  s “AU-My-Nack  ” is  filled  with  words  and  scenes  satirizing  the  gold  mania  in  "Kaliforny. 
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All  this  information  is  here  to  help  you  become  a better  numismatist,  and  it’s  all  free  once 
you  join.  Follow  our  homepage  link  at  HA.com  to  join  our  free  numismatic  community. 


Specialists  in  Brasher s 
Coinage  & Territorial  Gold 
know  that  success  is  all  about 

the  details..  . and  those  details  are  available  for  free  in 
Heritage’s  exclusive  Auction  Archives.  Visit  HA.com  today  to  prove  it  to 
yourself.  Interested  in  the  Brashers  that  Heritage  has  sold?  View  our 
incredible  enlargeable  images!  Read  our  catalog  descriptions  and  prices 
realized  information  for  the  Brashers  and  the  thousands  of  Territorial  Gold 
pieces  that  we  have  sold.  And  if  you  collect  in  other  areas,  rest  assured  you 
will  find  important  information  on  more  than  1.5  million  numismatic  lots 
you  can  research. 


The  World’s  #1  Numismatic  Auctioneer 


HERITifl^E 

cAudim  QaUerie& 

Annual  Sales  Exceeding  $700  Million  • 450,000  Online  Registered  Bidder-Members 
3500  Maple  Avenue,  17th  Floor  • Dallas,  Texas  75219-3941 
800-872-6467  • 214-528-3500  • FAX:  214-409-1425  • e-mail:  Consign@HA.com 


Receive  a free  copy  of  a catalog  frt)m 
any  Heritage  cal^ory.  Register  online  at 
HA.eom/BRSH17250 
or  call  866-835-3243  and  mention 
reference  BRSH 17250. 
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1 849  Oregon  $5 
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